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In January 
These Worth-while Features 


Among the distinctive articles appearing in the 
January issue are the following: “Wildflowers 
in Domestic Gardens,” by Arthur Hawthorne 
Carhart; “Amateur Water Gardening,” b 
Romaine B. Ware; “We Build Grandfather's 
House,” by Edith and Herbert Thoms; “Fur- 
nishing the Small House or Apartment,” by 
Howard Stanley; “Making the Most of the 
Backyard,” by Dorothea Dunlea, and others. 

Among the regular features is a visit to the 
home of George Mason (Gunston Hall) in the 
series on “Homes of Famous Americans.” The 
regular departments on house planning, land- 
scaping and interior decorating, as well as arti- 
cles on poultry, fruit growing, cooking and 
needlework make this a distinctive issue. Don’t 
miss it! 
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A Chak with the Publisher 


HIS is what might be called the inventory time of the year. 

When December comes and the year draws to a close, we 

begin to take stock of what has been accomplished, what 
progress has been made, what handicaps overcome. Many readers 
who have taken stock of the past year have written us telling 
about the progress they have made in making better gardens and 
in making better-homes. 

A reader in New York writes: “I wish to say that I really be- 
lieve your little paper has spurred me on in making my ‘dream 
garden’ come true!’ And then she told how, at the beginning of 
the year, she had only the “dream” and how for years it had been 
just a “dream.” Some friend sent her Better Homes and Gardens 
as a Christmas present, and it helped her overcome the handicaps 
and realize that dream. And she adds the words I-like best of all 
to read: “Just think, MINE is the ‘only flower garden in our little 
hill-hugged town—perhaps, it will help some other one to make a 
dream come true!” 














ND a lawyer in Indiana writes that he is boosting all he can 
_ . and by so doing, I know I will be helping to have 
better homes and gardens in this country.” Another subscriber, 
a man living in Iowa, told how he had dreamed for years of an otl 
burner for his home, but felt that he “couldn’t afford it.” Then 
he thought of the money he was spending for a “better” car. “We 
spend that money cheerfully,” he said, “when we might ride in a 
less expensive car. We do it to secure better comfort and greater 
pleasure for the family, don’t we? It costs us $200 to $500 extra 
per year just to get that extra comfort. Then, we are not doing 
the right thing by the family unless we match it by carrying the 
same spirit into the home. By George, when I thought it out on 
this line, and it was Better Homes and Gardens that stimulated 
the thought, we put in the oil heater!’ Home means more to 
that man now than it ever did before. 


T last,” writes a woman in Ohio, “I have the laundry room 1 

have been wanting for years. It took work and sacrifice to 
get it—I sold strawberries and flowers from my garden to get the 
money—but now my laundry room is fully equipped with every 
convenience. How I love to see wash day come now! I can 
actually sit down in a chair and read a book between tubs now!” 
Another dream come to pass; a little more happiness let into an- 
other woman’s life. And a man in Michigan says: “I’ve got a 
workbench and a tool kit now. Reading your magazine put the 
idea really to work. Instead of hiring a carpenter or plumber 
now to do the little odd jobs, I buy the tool necessary and add it 
to my kit.’ I fixed a leaky faucet the other night in ten minutes, 
paid for the tool and was two dollars ahead over what a plumber 
would charge.” 


MIGHT review the “inventories” our readers have taken for 

several hours—letters just like these—but before I close I 
want to strike a little one of my own. A year ago Better Homes 
and Gardens was still dreaming of half a million circuldtion. We 
haven't quite reached the goal at this writing but I am sure it will 
be more than reached before December 31st ; in fact, there will be 
many more thousands reading it by that time. It has been thru 
your friendliness and good will that our dream of 500,000 sub- 
scribers has been nearly realized. It is a wonderful achievement 
and the first time in the history of the publishing business that a 
home magazine has gone to half a million readers without using 
fiction in the editorial columns to attract great blocks of readers. 
Think of it! Five hundred thousand subscribers all over this 
country, in every community, interested in making their homes 
“better.” Their influence will be felt. I thank you all, each and 
every one, ty? a yo fine ay possible. 
The charter list closes December 31st and the 
new subscription price is in effect January 1st. Ez : 





Subscription, 35 cents a year; Canada and foreign, three years for $2. Entered as second class matter 
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“God Rest You, Merry Gentlemen!” 


[A Christmas Editorial] 

WORD ts spoken, a song is sung on a hillside in Old 

Judea. For two thousand years it has welled up in 

human hearts with ever increasing volume. Down 
thru the pagan days of Rome; the terrible days when the 
Huns and Vandals put to fire and sword almost the whole 
of Europe; the fear that was the Saracens; the agony that 
was Mahomet; the long, grim night that was the Dark 
Ages; the back-lash of Superstition, of Ignorance; thru 
the guillotine and greater threat of Bonaparte—down to us 
it comes on the wings of Hope! 

The wonder of it lies not in the word, the song. The 
wonder of it lies in the fact that it has continued to soar on 
the wings of time, even unto this day and this hour, so 
unlike the day and the hour that gave it birth. Surely, “the 
race is not to the swift, nor the battle to the strong... f°” 

And why not? Hard things dissolve themselves against 
the ravages of eternity. Hard words accomplish the ruin 
of those who utter them. Dark thoughts lead our feet into 
destruction. Peace, only, and good will, have sustaining 
power. They, they endure! 

W ould a man seek happiness? Then, let him be of good 
cheer and soft words; let him come, not to destroy, but to 
sustain and to build up; let him come with Hope on his 
lips, and Helpfulness in his hand, and Compassion in his 
heart. Let him speak and act, and the tired old world will 
snatch him to its bosom. 

From the carols of Old England, from the yuletide of 
the Druids, and the unselfish pranks of Kris Kringle, from 
the compassion and sympathy of the Man of Galilee, we 
have borrowed a little bit to make Christmas what it is. 
Like the gallant old Britishers who stood under your win- 
dow on Christmas morn and sang “God Rest You, Merry 
Gentlemen!” the whole civilized world unites now to sing 
you good cheer. 

Christmas around the wide world is dedicated to this 
purpose. We celebrate it to keep from losing sight of this 
truth, peace, good-will, agreement and conference, help- 
fulness and kindliness—Hap piness !—Ep1tor. 
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And Now We Have Our Home! 


NAOMI SWETT 


How We Fitted Up Our Home 
Attractively On a Slight Outlay 


ON and I returned from athree 
months’ auto-camping trip with 
all sorts of wild, impossible no- 

tions in our heads and a slim 
balance of but $150 left in the bank. ' 

“We’ve simply got to get into debt,” I reasoned more to 
myself than to him. “Otherwise we’ll spend all we’ve got 
left on silly nothings. Once in debt wel week like fury to 
pay the bills, and then, some day we’ll have something. . . . 
Let’s buy a dinky little shack on the outskirts of the city and 
never, never again break our daily bread in the apartment 
house district!’ 

a. my nine-year-old son and heir acquiesced enthusi- 
astically. 

Because of a clever real estate salesman the dinky little 
shack in-the country became a dear little four-room bungalow 
on an acre of ground just outside the city limits of Portland, 
Oregon, less than a half-hour’s drive from the business center. 
And all this for $2,500—$150 down and $20 per month, includ- 
ing interest. 

Tho built but three years previous, the little house had been 
badly abused by former tenants. It was grimy inside. So I 
proceeded to buy lots and lots of paint, enamel, calcimine and 
varnish with which to make our little home spic and span and 
spotless. 

Painting in August is hard work. . . . Every night I was in 
a state of collapse with nausea caused by the turpentine 
odors. . . . But in the morning I donned my old clothes and 
continued to paint, paint, paint. . . . Towards the end, out of 


compassion, my dear mother came 
over to help me . . . and finally we 
were finished. 

The kitchen and bathroom each 
received two coats of flat white 
paint and a coat of enamel. The bedroom and living room 
were done first in flat ivory and then in enamel to cover. The 
dining alcove woodwork was enameled in light apple green. 

I calcimined the bedroom walls a rosy lavender of a lovely 
hue that catches the morning sun and brings it right into the 
room. Lavender, not being a commercial calcimine shade, I. 
evolved by stirring together about equal portions of pink and 
blue dry powder and then adding watey till good spreadin 
consistency. The living room walls I fished in plain buff, 
the bathroom the clean crisp blue of the ocean on a warm sum- 
mer day, the kitchen and dining alcove a soft, warm yellow. 

Up and down the ladder I went, merrily plashing calcimine 
this way and that, this way and that, until all the rooms were 
finished. Incidentally I decorated my own person, that of my 
son, the floors and the dogs with opaque splashes of each color, 
but who cared? The walls were lovely when finished! 

Our household goods consisted of one ivory enamel bedroom 
set with twin beds, one four-piece cretonne-upholstered reed 
living room set, one ebony finish bungalow size piano, and two 
room size rugs. Out of these and some miscellaneous china, 
aluminumware and linens we must furnish our home. 

There were curtains and shades to buy, a furnace, a kitchen 
stove and water heater, and furniture for the dining alcove 
... all essentials for which we went deeply into debt, 


“The dinky little shack became a dear little four-room bungalow” 
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The next few weeks were crammed full of sheer happiness 
messing around with more paints, sewing a bit; dyeing fabrics 
to the wanted shades, arranging and rearranging. . . . And 
when I had finished it seemed to me that never had I lived in 
a lovelier house. It was ours, all ours! 

It was necessary to exercise the utmost economy in the 
selection of curtain materials, and I could think of nothing 
cheaper than cheesecloth at eight cents a yard. White cheese- 
cloth would not be attractive, but when dyed this ordinary, 
usually despised fabric appears lovely and luminous at the 
windows, and actually deceives many as to its quality. 

The cheesecloth for the bedroom curtains went thru a bath 
of soft lavender dye, and after dry thru another bath of 
pink, after which in its lovely rosiness it was ready for four-inch 
ruffles of rose pink lawn. Tied back with pink lawn bands and 
finished at the top with an eight-inch wide valance-like pink 
ruffle, secured direct to the frame of the window with small 
thumb tacks, they were lovelier than one can imagine. My 
deep ruffled white marquisette bedspreads, too, went into the 
lavender dye, this time of a deeper tint than the curtains, and 
that lovely rosiness was once 
more effected by using under- 
slips;of lawn of the same ma- 
terial as the curtain ruffles. A 
picture of a rosy sunrise, 
framed in, gold, a quaint sil- 
houette in a black oval, and a 
print of an old-fashioned girl 
in a pink gown gave character 
to the bedroom that was given 
further accenting notes by a 
dresser pad of inexpensive 
English ‘chintz, bright purple 
and pink flowers on a black 
ground, and a cunning little 
three-cornered cushion of the 
same material at the foot of 
each bed. I had an old ma- 
hogany finished night Me 4 
that I painted in glossy blac 





enamel, decorated with broad 








stripes of pink and lavender 
and covered with a shade of 
lavender dyed lace made up 
over pink lawn. . . . Sleeping 
in this room night after night 
has never decreased its charm 
for me, and I never fail to feel 
a thrill of pleasure when I open 
my eyes in the morning and 
find my walls the same rosy 
pink as the rising sun. 

Around a cretonne uphol- 
stered reed living room set I 
wanted lots of gay color in my 
living room, despite the gen- 
erally accepted tradition that 
the living room must be 
“neutral.” 

First I tore off the old up- 
holstering and gave my furni- 
ture a new coat of ivory 
enamel, for it was decidedly 
rubbed off at the corners. Then 
it wanted some of that attrac- 
tive tinting between the crev- 
ices that so beautifies the modern enameled reed and wicker- 
ware. In my usual haphazard way I was unwilling to wait 
till I might have time to get some tried-out advice on this 
matter. Waiting is a thing I have always detested, as I usually 
like to do things as fast as I think of them. 

I decided to make my crevice tint a bright orange, and sensed 
that some fast-drying thin oil medium was needed with which 
to dissolve the oil colors, but had nothing on hand to do it 
with, other than a fat tube of scarlet and another of yellow. 
Then my wandering glance lighted on a can of salad oil. “If 
it’s good for salad why not for mixing paint? Synchronously 
with the thought I had poured out a saucer full, squeezed in a 
gob of yellow, a smaller, much smaller one of scarlet, and reck- 
lessly spread the beautiful flaming orange fluid all over my 
newly enameled furniture. Then with some clean, dry cloths 
I rubbed off every bit possible. . . . The result was charming! 
The rather flat-toned ivory was now rich and warm; and what 
of the salad oil mixture wouldn’t come off remained in the 
crevices just the bright shade of orange that I desired. and to 
my great glee the salad oil dried hard. . .. My hazardous experi- 
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ment was a success! Now the furniture must be re-covered. 
English printed linens at $8 a yard were appropriate and just 
what I would have selected had I the means, but on the forty- 
nine cent counter there was nothing that would do. After 
searching over all the shops in the city I finally found some 
black cretonne with large splashy flowers of blue and dark req. 
with some somber-hued birds among them. Tho the colors 
were not to my liking the design was, so I used it to re-cover 
my furniture. ... And then for several days 1 gazed disapprov- 
ingly at the results, till I could stand it no longer. . . . Those 
dark red flowers and somber birds simply must be cheered up! 
I took a saucer of gasoline, the fat tube of painters’ yellow and 
with a soft brush went over and over the dark red flowers with 
a thin solution till finally they were a deep, rich orange. Some 
disturbing spots of white in the pattern became a lighter 
orange, and the somber birdies received parrot green backs and 
wings and orange-colored breasts. Now my cretonne coverings 
were in harmony with the rest of the room, particularly with 
my blue imitation Chinese rug. 

Next came the curtains, which I decided to have made up 
straight down, without valance 
or lambrequin. The cheese- 
cloth went thru a pinkish 
orange dye, and received trim- 
ming bands at the sides and 
ends of four-inch strips of 
apple green Japanes¢ crepe, 
for which I paid nineteen cents 
a yard, and on the French 
door I used the material in 
double width, and the green 
bands on both sides. 

To keep my ebony finish 
piano company I converted an 
extra white enamel bedroom 
chair into a blaek lacquer liv- 
room piece by covering it first 
with a coat of flat black enamel 
then a coat of glossy black 
enamel, then a fine rubbing 
down with sandpaper and a 
final coat of glossy enamel. 
Thestraight panel back of my 
little lacquer chair wanted a 
spot of color, and a rummage 
thru my scrap bag netted me 
a piece of burnt orange fiber 
knit cloth, which cut into a 
small oblong, buttonholed 
around and fancy stitched in 
heavy black silk embroidery 
thread, made a cunning little 
“back rest” that I fastened to 
the chair with narrow black 
ribbons. 

My ivory enameled stand 
lamp with its old pale yellow 
ruffled taffeta shade looked 
rather anaemic now, alongside 
the definite colors of the lac- 
quer chair, and the orange and 
green curtains. I decided to 
first develop the possibility of 
improving the shade, which I 
by taking it out into the 

backyard and pouring over it 
a well-stirred up mixture of gasoline and scarlet and yellow 
oil paint. I poured the mixture over the shade again and 
again, whisking it over the silk with a clothes broom all the 
while to keep the tint even. 

The result was successful so far as the shade was concerned. 
The taffeta remained as crisp as if dye had never touched it, 
and there were no streaks. But the ivory standard of the lamp 
itself looked weak and indefinite. With a great deal of trepida- 
tion I gave it a single coat of flat black enamel and by using 
ordinary white enamel as a mixing medium for tube oil paint 
I secured some delightful bright colors of decorative enamels 
that stood pure and clear with but one application. Decor- 
ative bands of varying widths of pure yellow, light and burnt 
orange, dull and bright blue, and gay scarlet made my lamp 
quite different from anyone else’s, particularly after it received 
pull cords of pretty little black strings of scarlet Japanese beads 
purchased for ten cents each. Now there was real camaraderie 
between my black piano, my lacquer chair, my orange and 
green curtains and my lamp! ; 

My living room is,a joy and inspiration. When it rains, my 
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Cheesecloth dyed and bordered with contrasting color of Japanese crepe made attractive and beautifully luminous curtains 


gay curtains keep out the gloom and when it shines the apple 
green bands are crisp and cool. As the day wanes the golden 
rays of the setting sun are imprisoned within the luminous 
folds of my colored curtains and at night they diffuse the white 
illumination from within to blend warmly with that of the 
little amber-shaded bracket lantern on the front veranda. 

In doing up the little dining alcove I 
found greatest joy. Having no dining room 
pieces at all, I must furnish the little nook 
completely at a minimum expense. I 
found an “imperfect’”’ spindle leg unpainted 
drop-leaf table which I purchased for half- 
price at $4. I permitted myself but two 
spindle-back chairs, also unpainted, at 
$1.75 each. This was to be my sole furni- 
ture equipment aside from a tiny built-in 
combination bookshelf and telephone desk 
that I had a carpenter put in out of some 
crating lumber for something around $2. 
Now I wanted a tiny telephone chair which 
I created from an old very much delapi- 
dated bathroom stool which the former 
tenants had not deemed worthwhile to 
pack away. 

The telephone desk, the table and the 
chairs respectively each received a coat of 
flat green and another finishing shade of 
apple green like that of the woodwork. 

“Green, green,’”? was my comment, and 
to modify the greenness somewhat I added 
to some of the apple green some dark blue, 
and some black, thereby securing a delight- 
ful leaf green, which was used to reenamel 
the bathroom stool and to trim portions of 
the chair spindles. 

_ “Decidedly better,’’ I commented, then 
introduced as decorative notes in the chair 
spindles touches of clear yellow, lavender, 
blue, pink and black. A conventional 
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The dining nook was done in soft yellow, nile 
green, and touches of pastel shades on the table 
and chairs. The curtains were of cheesecloth dyed 


floral design on each of the drop leaves in the same bright 
pastel shades with a few additional notes of orange, red and 
white all outlined in fine stripings of black completed a decora- 
tive note that “made” the room. And to detract from the solid 
leaf green of the telephone stool I trimmed the legs with a good 
deal of black and a few small touches (Continued on page 47 
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Miss Nina Secor among her peonies, an important part of her garden 


The Making of a Garden 


GRACE AVARD TOMKINSON 


HEN Eugene Secor, widely 

known as horticulturist, nature 

lover, poet, and many other 
things, met a tragic death, everyone, 
even her own family, threw up their 
hands at the idea of his daughter Nina trying to keep up the 
old home place, ‘“The Shelter,’”’ and assume the care of all the 
varieties of growing things, aristocratic and common, which 
found a home there. 

“Tt is too much for you physically,” they protested. Miss 
Nina is a fragile-looking little person, but with an energetic 
mind and endless grit. 

“You don’t know enough about expert plant culture,” they 
added. “It took your father years to learn the business.” 

Had Eugene Secor been a less methodical man, and had not 
kept detailed and accurate notebooks; or if he and his only 
daughter had not been comrades in an unusual and intimate 
sense, doubtless Miss Secor would never have had courage to 
face opposition, and take up her father’s unfinished work there 
where he had dropped it. 

Mr. Secor had been a man of wide interests. He was so 
prominently known as a bee culturist that he was selected as 
the sole expert judge of the apiary department of the World’s 
Columbian Exposition at Chicago. He had held many public 
offices, including a seat in the House of Representatives; but for 
years before his death his heart had been in the work of plant 
breeding, and particularly in the development of new varieties 
of peonies. He left his daughter‘not only his passion for these 
flowers, but an understanding which no one else had, for her 
father’s dreams and ambitions. And she set herself resolutely 
to carry on his work as he had planned it. 

After working along quietly for five years, with little visible 
encouragement, Miss Secor modestly carried some dozen of 
the choicest of the blossoms from her father’s seedlings to the 
National Show in Des Moines this year. She drew attention 
to herself and “The Shelter” by carrying off two of the second 
prizes sought after by expert peony growers from all parts of the 
United States. And visitors to the big show who admired the 
flawless, snow-white flower called the “Nina Secor’ and the 
rich red of the “Mary C. Wedge,’’ were curious to know some- 
thing of the background which had produced them. 

Their story is the story of the building up of a home and a 
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This Garden Is the Result of 
More Than Sixty Years’ Work 


garden amid the crude beginnings of 
a new country. Eugene Secor came 
as a youth of twenty-one from his 
home in New York state to settle in 
Forest City in the days when the 
present town was still referred to as the “Big Brush.” Later, 
when the town had grown he became its first mayor, and served 
as postmaster and schoolboard member for years. 
oming from the land of the Downeys, immortal in the 

annals of American horticulture, he tells us in his “Story of a 
Garden” how he had dreamed of an ‘‘Eden in the West.” He 
found it coming true in the gently rolling prairies, the tree 
bordered streams of Iowa. Sixty years ago the pioneer saw 
the prairie as “one vast flower bed from the opening of the 
wind-flowers in early April, till fall.” All colors and tints 
imaginable could be seen in season, and native trees, shrubs, 
and wild fruits abounded. 

As soon as the young settler was able, he began to 
a home, and always along with it, a garden. And 
heme place was to be all his life, his pride and delight. 

Iowa has many beautiful gardens, but few of them are more 


lan for 


interesting in association or content, than that of “The Shelter.” | 
And visitors who are attracted to it, for various reasons, are 


amazed to learn that, with the exception of the fine old oaks, 
every tree and shrub was planted by the late owner’s hands. 

Mr. Secor liked to give the credit of naming the place to his 
wife. It has proved itself thru the years to be a veritable 
shelter for every harmless wild thing, as well as the friends of 
the family. The last time the writer strolled up the drive a pair 
of flickers had confidently appropriated several of the fine old 
trees and much lawn space, to teach their family to fly. They 
seemed to recognize their right to be there, for even the babies 
cocked their heads and sputtered impudently over the intrusion. 

“The Shelter” first gave a place to the lovely wildflowers of 
the state, that are becoming more rare each year; and to the 
native trees. Few of these that are adapted to our north Iowa 
climate are missing. Because the pioneer, no matter how he 
loves his new home, invariably cherishes a hankering for the old, 
Eugene Secor took the trouble to procure seeds and plants from 
the East and coaxed them into life in a new environment. There 
were no nurseries then west of the Mississippi, nor any experi- 
enced horticulturists avho could (Continued on page 37 
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wisdom that the opportunity for 
achievement lies at one’s door. Th 

particularly true if one is a householder 

and home maker, if the achievement to 

be sought is beauty, and if the door to be considered is the 

back door. 

All the efforts spent in making the backyard attractive need 
not in any way conflict with its utilitarian uses. Its beautifying 
does not keep it from serving the purposes for which a back- 
yard seems destined. It may be the place for raising flowers and 
vegetables, a ee ype place for thedisposal of refuse from the 
house, @ site for the garage, a play place for children, a place in 
which to hang the family wash, and for innumerable other uses. 

In most cases where no effort has been made to make the 
backyard attractive, one finds that there are many useless 
objects that serve no purpose or whose usefulness is long past. 
The first step, then, seems to be the general clearance of such 
objects. Then ene can concentrate on a plan of beautification. 
A consideration of the plan for improvement with the idea of 
harmony with the house and surroundings, a proper idea of 
form and color in the decorative effect can then be made. 

The purpose of the particular backyard must be kept in 

mind. In beautifying backyards as well as houses, appropriate- 
ness is a big factor. In the small yard surrounding the small 
home, it is often found that the front yard is a grass plot and 
the backyard is reserved for tue culture of flowers and food- 
stuff. In other homes the backyard is the place of family 
recreation. It may be a pleasant place in which to sit on summer 
evenings, for it possesses more privacy than does the front 
yard. 
’ So in its beautification each yard offers a different problem. 
There is opportunity for one to try his or her own decorative 
scheme. Certain physical features may be determining factors. 
A backyard that presented the picture of a sloping rock pile 
was transformed into a place of beauty by one clever amateur 
gardener. The ground * it sloping or flat, small or large, has 
possibilities. A fence may or may not be desirable. There 
may be few or many outhouses. 


Beauty At the Back Door 


REBECCA STEVENSON 


T is a well-known and oft-quoted bit of How Fort Worth Staged 
isis a Yard-Beautiful Contest 





The small home of the bungalow type 
usually is in harmony with a garden 
characterized by a profusion of flowers. 
This is an easy and inexpensive way in 
which to achieve beauty at the back door. 
The colonial cottage somehow suggests a more formal garden 
with attractive walks as a decorative feature. Some houses 
lend themselves to symmetrically designed gardens while 
others look well with a more informal manner of planting. The 
— of flowers has much to do with the attractiveness of the 
whole. 

Very interesting developments in backyards were shown ina 
city-wide Yard-Beautiful Contest sponsored by the civic and 
cultural clubs of Fort Worth, Texas. This Yard-Beautiful 
Contest had for its purposes “The general beautification of the 
city, family recreation and fire prevention to be brought about 
thru the general improvement of yards including backyards 
and alleys.’ Awards were made on the basis of improvement. 
The yards were entered in March. At that time they were 
judged by the district chairman and her committee. The 
general conditions such as kind of ground—rocky, sandy or 
rich, the walks or beds previously laid out, the condition of 
the garages, fences or outhouses, and the general conditions as 
to cleanliness—were carefully noted and put into the judging 
sheet of this entry. On July Ist the yards were judged again 
in order that all improvements could be noted. The tinal 
awards were then made, on the basis of the changes effected 
during the period from March Ist to July Ist. 

A most efficient general chairman, Mrs. Frank Davisson of 
the American Association of Univergigx, Women, was in charge 
of the entire contest. She was assisted by representatives from 
the Recreation Board of ti® city, the Parks Department and 
by all civic and cultural organizations. The city was divided 
into eighteen districts with a chairman from each district who 
had charge of the entries and judging in her own district. The 
contest was so arranged that every person in the district could 
come into the contest. Those residing in apartment houses 
could enter window and porch boxes. Public buildings and 
small and large businesses that had (Continued on page 45 


One of the Fort Worth backyards which was developed and cared for by a fourteen-year-old boy 
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Mrs. Jehn #. Sherman, President, General Federation of Women’s Clubs, in her living room 





Home Glimpses of Mrs. John D. Sherman 


ALCYON ROBINSON 


HETHER a prominent 

woman is known in the 

arts, professions or in 
the business world we turn, 
as a matter of course, to her 
home for our answer to the question, “What is she like?’”’ With 
a man of the hour it is different. His career comes first and his 
home is of secondary importance. 

Mary King Sherman, as she is called by her friends, is 
inseparable in their minds from that unique home that she 
maintains six months of the year in Colorado. Mrs. John 
Dickinson Sherman, as she is known to the outside world, is 
the new president of the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. While the pavements of Washington are familiar to 
her, yet her life interests have been molded by this bright nest, 
hung high in the Rocky Mountains, and her life itself was 
saved there at one time. 

What sort of woman is 
she who will direct the 
world’s~largest women’s 
club for the next four 
years? From her own 
confession she is “by 
nature a home woman, by 
training a club woman and 
by profession, for a time 
at least, a parliamen- 
tarian.” 

About fifteen years ago 
a metamorphosis occurred 
in the life of this club 
leader who is known as 
‘‘The National Park 
Lady,” and who has ac- 
complished more for the 
preservation of our natu- 
ral parks than, perhaps, 
any other private citizen. 
For she was inspired by 
that home, eighty acres of 
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An Interview With the New President 
General Federation Women’s Clubs 


One end of Mrs. Sherman’s living room 





it, nestling close to those 
grand peaks, the Twin Sis- 
ters and Long’s Peak. They 
sweep into her view today, as 
she stands in her doorway 
seeking inspiration and, years ago, the same view strengthened 
her as she lay in an invalid’s bed, longing for the twin sisters 
of returned health and vigor. An active public life in Chicago 
was cut short by a serious injury that sent her to the mountain 
fastness to recover. It was an heroic struggle back to an 
active, normal life that followed, her son John near at hand to 
lend aid, physical and spiritual. 

It was in their home, ‘“Tahosa,” these “dwellers among the 
mountain tops,” as the Indians used to call themselves too, 
that the crippled mother and her young boy planned to leave 
its rustic comfort and climb, climb to summit of the highest, 

F. Long’s Peak—so near to 
the eye and so far by a 
pon journey, even for 
ardy mountaineers. 
Mountains work miracles, 
It was from the moment _ 
she struggled to the sun- 
ny, snow-capped top, be- 
holding the splendor of 
that range that she deter- 
mined to help preserve our 
national beauties for oth- 
ers too. 

“My eighty,’’ Mrs. Sher- 
man calls the stone and 
timber claim that she 
took up from the govern- 
ment fifteen years ago, 
has hitherto defied photog- 
raphers, but she has gra- 
ciously made some of 
these pictures herself for 
the enjoyment of readers 
of Better Homes and 
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Gardens, at our request. Pictures on her cabin walls, some 
from the magic camera of the late Enos Mills, show the lakes 
and mountain forests that chartered for this eastern woman a 
western existence and a career of national conservation. A 
portrait of the late Franklin K. Lane to this able cohort han 

on the living room wall close to a shelf of books on nature study 
and gardens, stacked with some 
treasured volumes of Shakespeare, 
published in 1813, the works of 


simple matter to supply.” Mrs. Sherman is justly proud of 
the achievement of this room, 7x9 feet, with shower bath, 
toilet and basin. Three bedrooms are provided by Mrs. 
Sherman, for many are the eager visitors who go to that 
hospitable home, and some are privileged to sleep under the 
blue and white spread woven by her mother. The living room, 
16x30 feet, with its three double 
windows, two single sash and two 
outside doors completes’ the five- 





Alexander Pope edited in 1793, and 
a quaint New England primer 
dated 1691. 

Thru the windows in her “yard” 
are those natural gardens of Indian 
paint-brush flaming, asters, lupins 
and mariposa lily, nodding on hair- 
breadth stems; earlier, pasque flow- 
ers and fluttering columbine hid in 
the green bank and gentians will 
fringe out toward the end of the 
season. It is late summer and the 
gold of the quaking aspens blends 
with saffron tints of the side cur- 
tains at Mrs. Sherman’s windows. 
No, those curtains are not art ma- 
terials brought up from the Denver 
shops, “just unbleached cotton 
muslin, dyed to match the aspens,”’ 
the goldy-haired lady, clever with 
her hands, points out simply. 
Green linen in the spring takes 
their place, blending with the new 
meadow shades and greens in the 
fresh-tipped firs and pines on the 
hills. “So at any season there is no 
break in our view—just‘a continua- 
tion of nature and her colors.” 
Even at night, twelve orange 
candlesticks and the firelight, yel- 
low tones in couch and pillows take 
us outdoors again to the colorful, 





room house. Furniture of old 
hickory and fiber is used in the 
living room; a single rug is quickly 
rolled back, converting it into an 
airy ball-room for the young folks, 
John’s friends, who dance away 
many of those perfect evenings of a 
Colorado summer. A cupboard in 
one corner contains the “best’’ 
china. Books in the shelves hung 
on a level with the eye invite our 
further acquaintance with them 
and the couch. 

But really the kitchen is Mrs. 
Sherman’s favorite room, you'll 
agree, and well it may be! Planned 
so carefully, “the pleasantest room 
in the house” brings the sunshine 
flooding in all day, from breakfast 
time early in the morning until the 
golden ball slips quickly back of 
peaks in the afternoon, leaving a 
trail of glory in its wake, for delecta- 
tion at dinner. No wonder the 
small family, father, mother and 
son, eat all their meals here when 
alone. Mrs. Sherman never washes 
dishes after dark because in the 
daytime this task, literally, is a 
thing of beauty and a joy forever, 
in view of the mountain garden of 
pink roses, blue-bells, penstemon 


changing foliage. It is like living Tahosa cabin, Mrs. Sherman’s home and the other delicate wild things 


outdoors inside to be in this snug 

brown cabin, yet planned so skil- 

fully for the businessof living too. (They are not “roughing it.” 
“A well-equipped bathroom at an altitude of 9,000 feet is a 

distinct achievement and warrants the distinction of being 

called a room. Where is the water supply? Up the mountain 

200 feet is a spring of the finest water in the world. It is piped 

down to the cabin and hot or cold running water becomes a 


growing up the green bank. 

Arrangement of Mrs. Sherman’s 
kitchen is such that mere man can also manage very well in it, 
the man in this case being her grown son, for he was taught 
the honorabJe profession of cook and assistant as a boy. For 
once, at least, a mother’s son has been brought up on the 
practical theories that the mother holds—‘“‘even the boys in the 
family should have household tasks (Continued on page 46 
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Wwrt is my idea of the ideal home? That is a pretty 
big question. The wide range of difference between 
family groups makes it difficult to give more’ than a few 
essentials that form the basis of any home, regardless of 
occupation and income. In the first place, the ideal home 
is purely a spiritual creation. It comes into existence be- 
cause of the love of a woman for a man and a man for a 
woman. There must be children in the ideal home, the 
parents’ own or those adopted. This brings more love into 
the home—the parents’ love for their children and the love 
of the children for their parents. 

~ Every member of the family must work. We expect 
father and mother to work but each child must also have 
its task. In no other way can a sense of duty and responsi- 
bility be so quickly developed. There must be playtime 
too—for father and mothey as well as for the children. 
There must be fun and ld@ughter and joy in the home. 
Habitual cheerfulness is almost a religion with me. No 
other one thing is such a uniform smoother of the minor 
re we are constantly meeting in our daily life, 
whether it is in the home, in business, or any place where 


is a habit no one need be afraid of acquiring. You will 
never have to break it. If you do not have the habit now, 
lose no time in acquiring it. 





he Wel Heme 


By Mrs. John D. Sherman, President, General Federation Women’s Clubs 


life leads us. Cheerfulness is ly a matter of habit. It . 


On the material side of the ideal home is efficiency. Alone, 
efficiency does not make a home, but no home can be ideal 
unless the mechanics of housekeeping are reduced to the 
simplest and easiest methods. 

Then’there must be religion in the ideal home—the kind 
of religion that will bring the teachings of Jesus Christ into 
our daily life and develop a reverence for the sacred and 
spiritual things of life. 

There must be honesty in the home—between parents 
and children and with each other. There never was a greater 
mistake than to think that the test of honesty was limited 
to whether or not a person would steal. There are many 
other forms of dishonesty. They are less tangible but are 
quite as demoralizing and destructive to character as 
taking a material thing that is the property of another 


rson. 

No home is ideal without music, good pictures, and books. 
The right kind of books is vitally essential. Every member 
of the family needs them. They supply the food that 
nourishes vision, and good fellowship in the family circle. 
The selection of books in the home must not be too ideal- 
istic. It is just as necessary to know how to make a camp 
properly, how to protect against fire, how to dispose of 
ger age as a preparation for good citizenship as it is to read 
hakespeare. In the ideal home, both are essential. 











Air and sunshine in abundance and a multitude of books are outstanding features of the playroom above 





What Shall We Do With the Children? 


EDNA KNOWLES KING 


RS. GRAY, who has three small chil- 
dren, lives in a small house at the edge 
of a village. When her oldest child 

was old enough to start to kindergarten he 
couldn’t go because there was no kinder- 
garten to send him to. This meant that the children would be 
penned up in the house very much “under foot’’ during the 
long, severe winter. As the little girl was three and very 
mischievous and the baby was just walking, well, the days 
promised to be far from dull. 

If there was to be a playroom at all there was only one room 
that could be given up for it; this was a small room next to the 
kitchen that had been used as a kitchen, a storeroom and a 
bedroom at different times. Fortunately the room had four 
windows, two at each end, and was covered with blue and white 
checked linoleum. This solved the question of sunlight and 
floor covering and was a good beginning. Old sheets were torn 
into strips, dyed rose and 
braided, making thick, oval 
rugs. Strips of rose and 
white cretonne were also 
. braided in with the plain 
rose. The windows were 
hung with crisp, white- 
barred muslin. (Two sets 
of curtains were made so 
that it would be easy to 
have them laundered often.) 
The walls were treated with 
pale blue wall paint, a blue 
that was just a trifle lighter 
than the blue in the lino- 
leum. 

A discarded mattress was 
covered with a stout blue 
material and put in one 
corner of the room. It im- 
mediately became the most 
used and most enjoyed 
“furnishing.” The baby 
| found it most convenient to 
drop down on for a few 
moments’ rest. The older 
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How to Keep Them 
Happy at Home 





children turned handsprings on it and stood 
on their heads, as fancy dictated and their 
skill allowed. 

An old rocking chair that had seen better 
days was covered with rose and blue cretonne 
to make a guest chair for the “story lady” who often called in 
the afternoon, staying long enough to tell a story or a bit of 
verse. (Altho she lived next door and was known commonly as 
Mrs. Weber she was always the “story lady”’ to the children.) 

One of the grandmothers on hearing of the playroom made 
three little stools out of tin cans, fastening them firmly together 
and covering them first with pieces of old suits and then with 
gingham slip covers. The gingham dog and the calico cat and 
another strange creature thought to be an owl adorned the tops. 

An old-fashioned kitchen cupboard was painted cream, the 
top half taken off and set on the floor, making two large cup- 
boards with shelves within easy reach for the children’s toys. 

A kitchen table bought at 
an auction for fifty cents 
was enameled at the same 
time and shortened so that 
it was just the right height 
for the children to sit at 
and cut paper dolls, make 
daisy chains or paste scrap- 
books. 

Shortly after the play- 
room was established the 
older children visited a city 
kindergarten. There for 
one whole glorious after- 
noon they strung wooden 
beads, marched, sang, and 
played in a sand box. Re- 
turning home, they yearned 
for colored and a 
sand box. The beads were 
supplied (Cont. on p. 29 


Little girls delight in possessing 

pretty rooms. one show 

here is charming in its dainti- 
ness and simplicity 
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This is a general view of my tiny backyard showing some of the bird houses 


If You Would Have Birds On a City Lot 


How I Attract Them and My Lot Is Only 30x60 Feet 


H. W. FICKENSCHER 


HIS article is written chiefly for those who would like to year.. For three consecutive summers the writer has had the 


have birds build nests on their premises regardless of the 


fact that such premises 
night be situated in the 
heart of some large city. 

Some people cannot be- 
lieve that even in the spring- 
time, when bird migration is 
going on, aS Many as seven or 
eight different species of 
birds can be definitely ob- 
served at one time in small 
backyards and gardens, feed- 
ing happily on the grubs and 
insects found on the shrubs 
and flowers. 

In order to lend encourage- 
ment to our many friends 
who would enjoy such pleas- 
ant company during the few 
summer months that we 
have, the writer is happy to 
relate his experience with the 
beautiful tree swallow and 
the purple martin. It is re- 
grettable that these birds are 
seldom mentioned in the 
numerous articles on birds 
appearing so often in current 
magazines, because they are 
so beautiful and useful. The 
very fact that they will 
readily accept as their home 
a box or house offered by 
man, in my estimation makes 
them more desirable than 
other birds which choose a 
different nesting place each 
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pleasant company of a pair of tree swallows and three or four 


pairs of purple martins. Three 
years ago when erecting my 
first swallow box I had never 
dreamed that I would soon 
be the proud possessor of 
such pretty birds. On the 
strength of my good luck 
with the swallows, I went to 
the expense of purchasing a 
martin house. The first year 
it was not erected until May 
26th. In spite of this delay, 
however, the martins came to 
it in less than forty-eight 
hours after its erection, built 
their nests, reared their breods ° 
and flew toward the south, 
August 8th. 

A few words now of en- 
couragement to others. My 
residence is located in a semi- 
residential-industrial section 
of a large city. The lot back 
of my house is but 30x60 
feet. There are garages in 
every yard adjoining my 
property, which naturally 
builds up the locality and 
makes it less open than one 
would find in a smaller city 
or suburb. These obstacles 
should not discourage people 
who would otherwise make 
the effort to erect a swallow 
box or martin house, because 
these birds (Cont. on p. 26 
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“Home, Sweet Home,” the boyhood home of John Howard Payne at East Hampton, L. I. 





“Be It Ever So Humble,’”’ Sang Payne 


CHESLA C. SHERLOCK 


HAVE a test which I like to 
apply now and then just to 


Twenty-Fourth Article In a Series touched bedrock when he wrote 


this great song. The power of his 


prove that all men, certainly all On the Homes of Famous Americans genius lingers with us, after one 


those who understand the English 

language, are much the same, re- 

gardless of who they are. They react to the same emotions; 
hate the same hates; fear the same fears; love the same loves. 
And that test is simply this: Have played or sung for them 
“Home, Sweet Home.” That, and nothing more. 

I have seen it done in the midst of the greatest frivolity— 
the quick hush that fell upon the assembled throng; the sudden 
knitting of the brows, the tell-tale trace of Memory’s call in 
their moistened eyes. I have seen it sober school children in 
the midst of their wild, boisterous play; I have seen how, at 
dances when the orchestra 
strikes up the mellow re- 
frain, partners have been 
drawn just a little closer 
together and have danced 
better and with more en- 
joyment than ever before. 
They commonly linger 
longest at this waltz. I 
have seen how, at the 
theaters, when it seems 
necessary to put across 
the real heart appeal, that 
this air is most commonly 
used. 

Needless to say, when 
all men without reference 
to their station in life, can 
be so quickly reduced to a 
common level thru a play 
upon a fundamental emo- 
tion—we have paid the 
greatest possible compli- 
ment to creative genius. 
We all instinctively know 
that John Howard Payne 
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A corner in the kitchen at “‘Home Sweet Home” 





hundred years. 
It ie no secret, this power which 
Payne displayed, but so few who imagine they have the creative 
impulse ever reveal any acquaintance with it! The “secret” is 
this: Take your theme from the commonplace in man’s experi- 
ence, pitch it in tune with the greatest number, then be sure 
your technique of expression is correct. The world may not 
embrace you, or crown you with a laurel wreath as it did 
Petrarch; indeed, it may deny you the very necessities of life. 
But if you work over it, suffer for it hard enough, some day 
it may discover you. If you aim your darts at the heart of 
. humanity, the chances are 
good that one hundred 
years after you have 
ssed on talk will be 
eard about placing your 
bust in the hall of fame. 
If not, why then you have 
failed! 


HERE is a beautiful 

legend told us as to 
how Payne came to write 
“Home, Sweet Home.” It 
may be true and it may 
not. I seem to see here 
some of the handiwork of 
those meddlers who ever 
insist upon throwing a 
halo of romance around 
the lives and works of 
those who come into the 
limelight. 

It was Christmas Eve 
in London Town (some 
say Paris) in the Year of 
Our Lord, Eighteen Hun- 
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dred Twenty-three, John Howard Payne, a wandering Ameri- 
can actor and playwright, after some years of lonely exile, found 
his thoughts turning towards home. The only domicile he had 
then was the proverbial poet’s garret, for he was not then 
acclaimed by any considerable portion of the world. Indeed 
it is questionable whether any, outside of a few actors and 
theater-goers, were acquainted with his slim and melancholy 
figure. Oh, yes, his landlady knew him, probably better than 
the others! 

Christmas Eve! If Payne had deliberately searched thru 
the whole year for a propitious time to write “Home, Sweet 
Home,” he could have selected none better. It is then that the 
heart lies nearest to the old nest; then, if ever, come the mem- 
ories which tug and pull and wrench the very heart back to 
those other times nal those other scenes when cares were un- 
known and responsibilities rested light as a feather upon us. 
Then our lips had not come to be a thin, straight line of brutal 
flesh, and the dead level of earnestness did not lurk in our 
smould’ring eyes. The Christmas season brings more of us 
up with a jerk than anything else that crosses our paths. It is 
the suicide season of the year, for more suicides are recorded 
on the front page on Christmas morning than on any other 
morning in the year; it stands at the end of the sweep of the 
emotional pendulum, and many lose their hold and slip off. . . 

It is said that Payne found himself so tortured by homesick- 
ness that he fled from his garret and pushed out into the chilly 
London fog—there is always a fog in London—and tramped for 
hours, wrapped in memories of that old home at East Hampton, 
in Long Island, where as a boy he had known love and sym- 
pathy and security. 

Then, and it is here that I detect the finger-prints of the 
interpolator, he saw a happy father pushing his way thru the 
throng, his arms laden with Christmas packages. Payne fol- 


lowed him, saw him push open the door of his house, caught a 
glimpse of light, and cheerfulness within—the flash of a Christ- 
mas tree laden with its baubles and sparklers; a happy, eager 


































































Door knocker at 


“Home, Sweet 
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child rushing with outstretched arms and laughing eyes to 
meet its Daddy—then the door shut him out again. 

We can well imagine how it all but caused his undoing; how 
he wrapped his thin cloak about him and stumbled back to the 
garret, numbed in mind and weak from his innermost tortures. 
He could not go back had he the means; it would not be back to 
his old, old home for it had long since passed to other hands 
when his father failed and lost everything. 

And, then, in the night . . . oh, blessed night, which soothes 
and sustains those who are weary and grief-torn! In the 
night, when his mind had cleared it was inevitable that he 
should seek comfort in labor, in the only labor he knew. And 
so “Home, Sweet Home”’ leaped out of his heart and onto his 
page of foolscap. It was the refrain which the most terrible 
emotion known to man, homesickness, produced in his own 
heart. And it lives and speaks to us today because the wander- 
ing minstrel who set it to paper had lived it himself. I do not 
wonder that strong men weep when it is played, that it com- 
monly so touched Roosevelt, for instance. It speaks the sad- 
dest refrain that human hearts can know, for it reveals the 
misery which overtakes those who lose the greatest influence 
this life has. , 


PAYNE was born in New York City in 1791, but he spent his 
early boyhood at East Hampton, out towards the eastern 
be of Long Island. Long Island, it will be recalled by those 
who have not forgotten their geography, is shaped like a 
whale, with the divided tail out in the Atlantic ocean to the east, 
and the head run in close to Manhattan Island. East Hampton 
is on the lower edge of the divided tail and three hours’ journey 
by train from New York City. 

I made the pilgrimage in March. The rosebuds were just 
beginning to swell a bit and the giant wisteria vine over the 
front door at “Home, Sweet Home’ was showing the first 
stirrings of another resurrection. 

One cannot walk down this broad avenue of ancient homes, 
secure in the bosom of the generous 
lawns and protected by great elm trees 
without sensing at once the great appeal 
which its very contrast must have had 
upon the lonely poet. I found here more 
of that quality we call ‘“atmosphere’’ than 
I have ever found elsewhere, and as I 
saw the old house, stood before the door, 
or mused in the little vegetable garden 
in the rear, I said: “I do not wonder now, 
I understand why he turned to this place 
in his longing!” (Cont. on p. 39 


Fireplace corner in the living room 

at “Home, Sweet Home.” A por- 

trait of John Howard Payne 
hangs over the mantel 


Another corner in the living room 
showing a few of the relics gathered 
by Mr. G. H. Buek, the present 


owner 
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HIS would be an excellent motto 

for all homes, especially where a 

child has been born into that 
home. This usually comes at a time 
when the hearts of the parents are 
tender, with ambitions high, and hopes for the future rosy and 
bright. 

How many homes might never have been broken up, es- 
trangements come between husband and wife, and between 
parents and their children, if this thought, “It’s a fine thing 
to dream for a little child,” could have been considered seri- 
ously and found a responsive chord in the hearts of those who 
should have the welfare of the child in the home uppermost in 
their minds and plans. 

Thru force of circumstances, when I was hardly out of my 
teens, I found it necessary, when my son was still an infant, to 
return to the business World. As my father and mother had 
died ‘several years previously, I had no home, and was practi- 
cally without funds. It, therefore, was not at all clear how I 
was to raise and educate this boy, but I had always believed 
that “the back is fitted for the burden,” so with my courage 
high, I made up my mind to take up the task a day at a time. 
Really, this is the way we must live our lives anyhow, and why 
not look upon each big task in the same way. 

I then laid out my course. (I have always been more or less 
of a dreamer; not in the sense of building air castles, but of 
planning ahead.) 

I decided that my son should have a good education, and be 
iven good religious training as well; that we would also buy a 
ome as soon as possible; and that, to protect his interests in 

case I should not live to see him grown and educated, I would 
take out life insurance for him. 

I should have stated before that when a girl I had taken up 
shorthand, and at the time of my marriage was holding a very 
lucrative position, with a large lumber firm, so feeling sure that 
what I had done once I could do again, I immediately re-entered 
as a business woman again. It was an easy matter, therefore, 
after having secured a suitable place to board (where my son 
could be given the proper care and attention during the day), to 
find a most excellent position. 


HERE my hours were short, and during the day I had 
time for sewing. I held this position for about seven 
years, during which time I did all of the sewing for my grow- 
ing son, and not only made most of his clothes but some of my 
own as well. To be sure some mornings in the summer found 
me up at four o’clock to get in a little sewing before breakfast, 
but it was a part of my big plan. I was dreaming for my boy. 

I was very fortunate in some things, for I did have good 
health, and so had my son. He was always of a happy disposi- 
tion, a very obedient child, had a splendid face and well- 
developed mind, all of which helped him win his way into the 
hearts of everyone he came in contact with, and this also helped 
me in carrying my part of the load. 

When he was two years old, I de- 


It’s a Fine Thing to Dream for a Little Child 


ELLA E. TILLEY 


] Faced the World Alone With 
My Infant Son and | Won! 


to the letter. It had been a of 
my early training, and I still believe 
it much the better way. 

When he was quite small, he be- 
/ came fascinated with the study of 
bugs, butterflies, etc. This began when he was about four years 
old, when his aunt (with whom we lived a part of the time) used 
to throw a rug on the ground for him to lie down on, and give 
him a piece of bread to feed to the ants. Even at this early age he 
had observed that the ants would come up out of the ant hills 
and eat the bread crumbs, and then go down into the ground 
again. 


As years went on, he developed into a splendid boy, fond 
of the study of bugs, butterflies, and everything that 
crawled on the ground or flew in the air. Itis right here 
where we became “pals” together. I bought him magnifyin 
glasses, all sorts of nature books, together with much ditional 
paraphernalia, etc., to help develop his growing interest in the 
subject, and in turn I became his pupil, learning very much of 
interest which had hitherto been entirely unknown to me. 

Thruout the summer our house contained all the livin 
creatures that he took a fancy to bring in from the woods an 
boulevards. We had katydids, tree toads, hop toads, polly- 
wogs, frogs, butterflies, beetles, caterpillars and worms galore, 
and even spiders. Of course, I did make a rule that everythin 
must be thoroly caged up, so that they could not crawl weed 
the house, but in spite of everything, once in a while, a frog 
would get out; at one such time I found the frog in his bedroom 
sitting on the floor underneath his bed; and.another time late 
in the fall when he thought the caterpillars had wrapped them- 
selves up into some leaves for the winter, and seemed so sure 
that they would not come out again, I found them crawling 
around on the kitchen floor. There were five of them, and very 
large, and as we were only out of the room a very short time,we 
captured them before any of them could get far. 

ou can see that such a boy needed a home, and a sympa- 
thetic mother, and I, in turn, needed just this sort of a boy to 
calm and rest my own very often tired and frazzled nerves. So 
to him it was an inspiration to develop, and to me it acted as 
a tonic. 

In time he grew into a handsome young man, and I into a 
strong self-reliant woman, not afraid to tackle any hard 
problem. 

His associates were always boys of similar tastes, neyer boys 
who used rough or profane language. They were always made 
welcome at our home, and the result has been a strong friend- 
ship, existing to the present time. 

I early made it a practice to talk over with him all matters 
which I was interested in; not so much because I needed his 
judgment, as to have him feel that he was quite a necessary 
part, and that I was beginning to look to him to some day also 
carry responsibilities. He always responded beautifully. 

I sometimes think this helped him 
to become a good debater, and to 





cided to buy a home. I had saved 
about $500, and with this amount 
= down, we started living in our 

ome, renting to people who would 
care for him while I was at the office. 
I paid a great deal of attention to 
the selection of the right ple for 
this responsible work, but invariably 
they were ready to follow my in- 
structions and plans, and usually 
everything went along very well 
indeed 


It was about this time that I did 
finally take out the insurance. It 
was twenty-year endowment insur- 
ance to the amount of $3,000. This 
amount in those days would have 
been quite a large sum to leave to 
care for a child. This as a financial 
investment has turned out well. 

Very early I saw that he had a ° 
mind of his own, and that it would 
never do to let h'm, like Topsy, just it 
grow, so I made it a rule that his 
playground must be in the yard, 
never in the street. This we lived up 


divinity. 





The Greatest Story Of All 


What is the greatest story of all? 
I'll tell you what I thinkitis. I think 
it isa story of human achievement. 
And I would rather read a story such 
as Mrs. Tilley has told thana story 
detailing the achievements of some 
great business or financial giant. To 
my mind, winninga “nest” —a home 
—for the loved ones comes first, and 
when it is done in the face of great 


odds, I feel the presence of real 
Read Mrs Tilley’s story, then 


pass it on tosome soul struggling to 
win just such a great reward. It will 
cheer and sustain the one whose 
steps are faltering, perhaps. Maybe 
ill make possible another 
victory!—Editor. 


think his opinions better than mine, 
for offen he would try to get the best 
of an argument, with the result that 
sometimes I was not able to take up 
matters with him, and have his at- 
tention long enough for me to say 
all that I wanted to. 

I hit upon an excellent plan of 
writing him letters, which in some 
cases were good-sized volumes. After 
addressing and sealing these letters, 
I would place them in his room 
where I would be very sure he would 
see them as soon as he went to his 
room. This proved to be a*wonder- 
ful success. I was careful in writing 
these letters to put forth the argu- 
ment in ag vom right words, always 
explaining y my reasons, etc., 
and invariably he would do just 
what I wished, and if it was advice, 
which oftentimes was the case, he 
would before long say something 
which immediately relieved ry age , 

I remember once writing him in 

4 regard to going to (Cont. on p. 27 
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“The End of a Perfect Day” 





When Carrie Jacobs Bond comes to “The End of a 
Perfect Day”’ this is the delightful retreat which is 
“‘home”’ to her. (Above) Her home nestling in the 
hills near Hollywood. (Left) Mrs. Bond in her 
garden and (below) a corner in her living room 
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Success With Rhubarb 


A. D. TOMPKINS 


O small garden should be without its rhubarb, variously 
known as the pieplant . It is considered one of the most 
healthful vegetables as well as the best spring system 

renovator. For pies it is fine and many can it for later winter 
use. It is also used for medicinal purposes. A small bed of 
roots is a permanent investment, at a very small cost; the tonic 
value of the sauce in early spring cannot be overestimated as 
well as during the entire season. If people would eat more of 
such vegetables there would be fewer doctor’s bills to 
pay and general health would be much better. 

Rhubarb is very easy to raise; any amateur can grow it with 
success. A good rich soil is all that is necessary with plenty of 
good growing humus; well-rotted manure spaded in the topsoil 
is best for new beds. A heavy mulch of stable manure should 
be placed over and around the plants after the ground freezes in 
the fall. If the manure 
is fresh from the stable, 
it will do no harm at this 
time. This should be 
well spaded in the spring 
and careshould be taken 
not to injure the crowns 
in spading. 

While many plant the 
roots along fences and in 
corners, the best rhu- 
barb is grown in open 
rows where good culti- 
vation can be practiced. 
The size of the stalks 
greatly depends on their 
care and the plant food 
they receive. A _ top- 
dressing of nitrate of 
soda is of great benefit 
and hastens the growth, 
making the stalks large 
and juicy. I would give 
this topdressing at inter- 
vals of every few days 
rather than all at once, 
thus better results can 
be had. 

Rhubarb can be also 
grown in the shade, but 
the stalks will not be as 
large and will take longer 
to grow, unless all kinds 
of attention and care are 
taken. However, many 
claim the flavor is much - 
better and less acid. This 
is more a matter of taste, 
in my opinion, however. 
I own that there may be 
a little in favors of such 
grown plants. It will 
take more roots, how- 
ever, to supply the aver- 
age family under this 
method. To have a continued supply of stalks, it is well to 
keep the patch well mulched thru the summer. This holds 
moisture in the hottest weather and promotes a steady growth 
as the contents of the stalks contain a large amount of water. 
Soil moisture is always necessary. A constant water supply 
should be kept up. 

A half-dozen roots are probably plenty for the average family 
after they have once become established. This usually takes 
about three years from eyes or root sets. Roots ¢an be planted 
in fall or spring and will furnish stalks the following spring. I 
do not believe in pulling stalks the first year set, as it injures 
the roots by sapping their vigor when they need the extra 
strength to develop a good system. 

As to setting, the spring is always considered the best for 
new beds. However, fall setting is very satisfactory providing 
the ground is not too hot and dry. A good moisture condition 
ties and under such conditions plants soon become estab- 

shed. 

The new bed should be well manured. If manure is not 
available, commercial fertilizer will do, but in this case I 
would not put it on until after setting the roots. It must not 
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“Any amateur can grow rhubarb with success” 


be brought in connection with the roots at any time. To do 
so will certainly injure them. Where commercial fertilizer 
is used humus in some form should be supplied to the ground, 
decayed leaves, grass, or any decayed matter. Rhubarb being 
an acid plant it will stand sour soil conditions. However, a 
small amount of lime may be beneficial as it loosens plant food 
already in the soil. 

The better established your roots become the first year the 
greater the supply of stalks for the second year’s pulling, as 
the root system spreads the more growing eyes it sends up and 
your patch increases. I never let a bed get root-bound. That 
is, I never allow the roots to overgrow. If the roots get too 
large I like to separate them. This is done in the fall; the 
clump can be cut in half and one-half removed. Dig around 
the roots so as not to injure them too much. 

The way I do on re- 
setting these roots is to 
take up half a bed in a 
season, cutting the roots 
up to one or two eyes to 
a root and transplanting. 
The half of the bed 
which has not been dis- 
turbed will go on pro- 
ducing while the others 
are getting re-estab- 
lished. However, it will 
not be really advisable 
to disturb a bed so long 
as it is producing large- 
sized stalks. There is 
little difference in roots, 
all rhubarb is about 
alike. Any of it will 
respond to good rich 
soil. If neglected, it 


soon runs small, ws 
very slowly andstalks are 
often stringy and of poor 


quality. All grass and 
weeds should be kept 
out. Sod-bound roots 
never do well or those in 
hard ground. 

Rhubarb can be raised 
from seed, but it takes 
two years to produce a 
root large enough to 
raise any kind of a 
stalk. The easiest way 
is to set roots with good 
single or double eyes, as 
they will be more to the 
satisfaction of the ama- 
teur. About three to 
four feet apart is the 
right distance of plant- 
ing. Sandy ground will 
produce good stalks pro- 
viding the soil is well 
furnished with plant food. Weeds should always be pulled, 
not only for the sake of the bed, but for the benefit of the rest 
of the garden. As rhubarb requires lots of water it should be 
furnished during the summer for best results. Otherwise, the 
stalks become stringy and unfit for use. This is liable to hap- 
pen during the hot dry weather. 

The leaves are claimed to be poison, probably because they 
contain a large amount of organic acids. I should advise no one 
to try to eat them, but I have found them useful when setting 
late cabbage and other small plants to cover them from the hot 
rays of the sun when first set. The large leaves make an excel- 
lent covering and form a nice protection, until the plant be- 
comes established. 

The custom of canning rhubarb is not as heavily done as in 
years past as we can always have nice fresh stalks from our 
own cellars. The roots are taken up in the fall, some let them 
freeze lightly, they are then taken to the cellar and planted 
in fine rich soil which has been prepared in advance. The soil 
is firmed about the roots good and solid, they are then kept 
watered. A warm place is necessary for quick growth and a 
place next to the furnace is most (Continued on page 43 
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PR ers, the perfect gift. 











WOULD you send to a friend 
a simple, sincere message of 
Christmas good will and 
cheer? Give flowers. 

Would you bring back 
memories of vanished yester- 
days to one who shared them 
with you? Flowers speak the 
wordless message of your 
heart. 

Would you express a love 
so deep that faltering words 
can never tell it? Flowers 
are the language of the 
soul. 

Nothing can ever 
take the place of flow- 


They /ive the’ senti- 
ment they express. 






i ~\ This Christmas — Give Flowers 


Flowers are the Christ- 
mas gift supreme—without 
a regret—free from the 
haunting thought of cost, or 
the faint, subtle obligation 
of a present in return. 

Distance is no barrier to 
the happiness flowers alone 
can bring. Within a few 
hours’ time your own florist 
can deliver flowers anywhere 
for you, fresh, fragrant and 
beautiful. You ‘can time your 
gift to arrive at the precise 
hour you wish, a liv- 
ing, breathing Christ- 
mas message almost 
as if you were there 
yourself. This Christ- 


mas—give flowers. 





SEND YOUR MOTHER FLOWERS 





ON YOUR BIRTHDAY 
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Christmas Cakes and Cookies 


HE custom prevalent in some locali- 

ties of including a Christmas cake 

with the general pre-Christmas cook- 
ery and keeping it “in cut” as a treat 
for the family and callers during the 
holiday season, or serving it as a high 
light at the Christmas supper, is a pleas- 
ant one. “Christmas cake” has a jolly, 
hospitable sound, and the cake itself is so 
plump and delectable as to be well worth 
the time and trouble spent in its con- 
coction. 

If one doesn’t mind the expense, a 
regular wedding cake rule is in order. Such 
a cake should be made as early in Decem- 
ber as possible, as it grows moister and 
more delicious by ripening. Smaller 
Christmas cakes make most appreciated 
holiday gifts, either one small fruit cake 
or half a dozen of the “Children’s cakes” 
which I shall suggest later. 


Chelmsford Christmas Cake 


This dark fruit cake calls for the follow- 
ing ingredients: 

1 cupful of butter ¥% cupful of molasses 

1% cupfuls of brown teaspoonful of soda 
sugar cupful of grape juice 

1% cupfuls of flour or cider or strong 

1 pound of raisins 

1 pound of currants 

% pound of citron 


coffee 
1 square of melted 
chocolate 
5 eggs 14 teaspoonful each of 
\% teaspoonful each of nutmeg, cinnamon 
mace and cloves and allspice 

Cream the butter and sugar and add 
the eggs beaten light. Then put in in 
order the molasses, the grape juice, the 
soda dissolved in a teaspoonful of cold 
water; next add the spices, flour, choco- 
late, and lastly the fruit which has been 
dredged with a portion of the flour called 
for. A few shredded almonds are a de- 
licious addition. 

This quantity will make two small 
loaves or one very large one. Line pans 
with two thicknesses of heavy paper, but- 
tered, and bake the large loaf t hours 
in a very slow oven (225 degrees). Small 
loaves will require about two hours’ bak- 
ing. Try with a straw. Be very careful 
with the baking to avoid any scorched 
taste. This will keep nicely for a year. 

If a less expensive cake is wished, the 
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FLORENCE. TAFT EATON 


following is excellent and deliciously 
flavored, and will keep moist and rich for 
some days. Make it always the day be- 
fore it is needed. 


Holiday Cake 
2 cupfuls of suga cupful of coffee 
\% cupful of butter teaspoonful of 


3% cupfuls of flour 


4 eggs ins 
1 teaspoonful of cinna- % cupful each of seed- 
mon less raisins and cur- 
\% teaspoonful each of rants 
nutmeg and cloves % cupful of shredded 
% teaspoonful each of citron 
mace and allspice A few chopped nuts if 
desired. 


Combine these as directed for Chelms 
ford cake, dissolving the soda in the 
coffee and slightly chopping the seeded 
raisins. Bake in one large loaf in a 
medium oven (300 degrees). I bake mine 
in an angel cake pan, lining it first with 
oiled paper. 


1 pound of seeded rais- 


Frostings 

Frosting should not be applied to fruit 
cakes until just the day before they are to 
be used, as the butter and other ingredi- 
ents color it. 

To make the very best plain frosting 
suitable to receive extra decoration take 
half a package of confectioners’ sugar 
and moisten it to spread with lemon 
juice and thin cream alternately. Milk 
or water with a little lemon juice will do. 
Beat well, spread smoothly over the cake. 
This frosting will not harden and crack 
when cut, as that containing white of egg 
will'do. If you wish both frosting and 
decoration to be white, then, after this 
first coat has been applied, make more 
frosting including half the unbeaten white 
of an egg and lemon juice to moisten, and 
beat until very light and fluffy; force thru 
& paper cornucopia or pastry tube to 
decorate the cake in any ornamental 
fashion preferred. This is very easy, and 
any one can do it. I like, however, the 
gayer decorations for a Christmas cake, 
and suggest ornamenting it with a wreath 
of holly made of leaves of thinly sliced 
citron, as in the photograph, and berries 
of tiny red candies or quartered cherries. 
A decoration that always delights the 
children is a procession of raisin turtles 


around the edge of a round cake; this 
is also an especially decoration for 
a child’s birthday e, or may be used 
on small cakes. Smooth and “plump” 
large raisins (in hot water) and make 
head, tail and legs also if you wish, with 
cloves. 

Children delight also in small deco- 
rated cakes, so why not provide some of 
these when doing the Christmas cooking, 
either for a children’s Christmas party 
or for some home festivity? Following is 
a recipe, not too expensive, but rich 
enough to assure the cakes’ keeping rich 
and moist, even if made a few days before 
needed. 

. Dainty Cakes 

Cream half a cupful of butter, add one 
cupful of granulated sugar, the beaten 
yolks of two eggs, half a cupful of milk, 
one and one-half cupfuls of pastry flour 
sifted with two and one-half teaspoonfuls 
of baking powder, half a teaspoonful of 
vanilla, and a little grated orange peel or 
mace. Lastly fold in the stiffly beaten 
whites of the two eggs, and bake in indi- 
vidual Mans in a moderately hot oven 
(300 to 350 degrees). When decorating 
these small cakes, cover them with the 
above frosting and vary the decoration on 
each as your Christmas fancy dictates, 
remembering that gay coloring is now the 
keynote. The accompanying photograph 

offers a few suggestions. 

A delicious dropped nut cooky, very 
easily concocted and keeping almost in- 
definitely (if its whereabouts remain un- 
discovered) is made as follows: 


Elizabeth’s Nut Cookies 


Cream together a quarter of a cupful 
of butter and two-thirds of a cupful of 
sugar and beat until very light. Add 
two eggs beaten separately, a third of a 
cupful of milk, half a teaspoonful of salt, 
a grating of orange peel and a teaspoon- 
ful of the juice, half or three-quarters of 
a cupful of chopped nuts, and one cupful 
of flour with which has been sifted one 
teaspoonful of baking powder. Some- 
times a tablespoonful more of flour is 
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required, as‘ different flours thicken dif- 
ferently. Drop by the half-teaspoonful 
on buttered tins and put half a peanut or 
a quarter of a walnut or pecan meat on 
top of each. Any of these nuts may be 
used in the cookies. Bake ten to twelve 
minutes at 380 to 390 degrees—a quite 
hot oven. 

Here is a more elaborate icing than 
those given previously, to be used on 
any of the cakes. 


Almond Icing 


Blanch half a pound of shelled almonds 
and pound them to a paste, moistening 
occasionally with a few drops of rose 
water. Add th whites of two eggs to 
half a pound of confectioners’ sugar and 
beat until very light and stiff. Combine 
the almond paste with a part of the ee 
mixture, add a drop or two of almon 
extract and spread on the cake. Let 
stiffen and dry a bit, then spread on the 
rest of the plain icing. Either of the mix- 
tures may be moistened a bit more with 
milk or water when spreading them, if 
they are too stiff to spread smoothly. 
Decorate if you wish. 

A well-filled cooky jar is always an 
asset, and is almost a necessity at Christ- 
mas time when the children are holiday- 
ing and ‘‘young visitors” are numerous. 
One always feels so comfortable too, at 
afternoon teatime, if one has a liberal 
supply of crisp, tempting cookies on 
hand. 

Boston Cookies 

Boston cookies are rich and delicious, 
and keep indefinitely. A baking of them 
could be made any time during the week 
before holiday time. 


1 scant cupful of butter 1 scant t nful of 
(half chicken fat or soda dissolved in 
lard ny be used) 1% tablespoonfuls of 

14 cupfuls of sugar ot water 

3 beaten 4 cupful each of seed- 

1 teaspoonful of salt less raisins and cure 

1 cupful of chopped rants 

4 teaspoonful of cinna- 


334 cupfuls of four 
Cream the butter and sugar, add the 
eggs and the other ingredients in order, 
flouring the fruit with a portion of that 
measured out for use. Beat well, and 
drop by teaspoonfuls on a well-greased 


nuts 
4 teaspoonful of nut- 
meg 


dripping pan. Put half a nutmeat on m3 


of each if you wish and sprinkle wit 
granulated sugar. Bake ten to twelve 
minutes in a moderately hot oven, about 
350 degrees. 

If one prefers a thin rolled-out cooky, 
old-fashioned seedcakes will take grand- 
mother and Aunt Nancy back to old 
times, and will delight the others too. 


Seed Cakes 


To make these, cream one cupful of 
sugar with a third of a cupful of butter, 
add a well-beaten egg, a saltspoonful each 
of ginger and cinnamon, a grating of nut- 
meg, one-third of a cupful of sweet milk 
in which is dissolved one-third of a tea- 
spoonful of soda, and pastry flour to roll. 
Add caraway seed as wished—perhaps a 
good teaspoonful, or more if you like. It 
is better to mix these the day before bak- 
ing and set them in the ice box. This 
applies to all rolled cookies, as less flour 
will be required to roll them. Cut into 

cooky men” and “animals” for the 
children and stars and fluted rounds for 
the grownups’ tea. In the latter case 
sift sugar over the thinly rolled , 


and crease lightly with a ved roller 
before cutting out. They should be very 
thin and delicate. B as directed 


above for Boston cookies. 
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Going to Build or Buy? 


Le you want your home to be permanent and safe from fire—To 
cost but little for upkeep, repair and replacement—To depreciate 
igh—To always be a contin- 

f so, you will welcome the 
service of The Master House Bureau as typified bythe Safeguard Policy. 


so slowly that its value will always be 
ual source of satisfaction and comfort? 


Rare, indeed, is the home buyer or 
builder who knows how the floors should 
be laid, what precautions should be 
taken to reduce fire risk, how drafts are 
eliminated, and heat conserved, and 
what assures high resale value five or 
ten years hence. 


To give you a clear and comprehen- 
sive grasp of the best materials for 
homes and their correct use, and to 
record the details of the home you build 
or buy, is the purpose of the Bureau and 


The Safeguard Policy 


From no other one source can you 
get the detailed, practical information 
contained in this Policy. 

This document resembles an insur- 
ance policy. Every material and the 
workmanship employed in the house 
you build or buy may be registered 
therein. Space is provided for architect 
and builder to certify that the materials 
and workmanship are as described. 


The policy records all the details so 
that you may know exactly what you 
pay for. It protects buyer and seller. 
It establishes value. It may be filed with 
deed, thus assuring you resale value. 


The first main page itemizes the kinds 
of work in the home. 


On another page are practical point- 
ers on workmanship—illustrated. 


Still another page is “for you who 
buy a home already built” — a ques- 
tionnaire. 

The interior of the policy describes 
every part of the house. 


Master House Standards are estab- 
lished as a measure of value, based on 
permanence, safety, economy, resale value, 
workmanship (architecture) and reliability 
of source of supply—the six determining 

ints to be considered in building or 


ying a home. 


One Dollarand a Copy is Yours 


The Safeguard Policy represents the 
efforts of architects, builders and other 
authorities in home building. If only 
one copy were printed its price would 
be well up in thousands of dollars. 
Your copy costs you just one dollar. 


Free Descriptive Book 


A free booklet describes the service 
of the Master House Bureau and further 
illustrates the value of the Safeguard 
Policy. Write for it today. It’s free. 


THE MASTER HOUSE BUREAU 

















The Master H 
* | Buildi fgens Saget, 2177 Cleveland Discount 
organization Fnclosed fi 
impartially serving | ia ee 2177 ——— 
home owners in | ‘Send free booklet describing Master House Bureau Discount Bldg. 
building perma- , service and Policy. Clevel andl 
nent homes Name Ohio 
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What a host of gift suggestions! Colorful cretonne for window hangings; a framed a pane candelabra, a clock and fire-irons for the fire- 


place; a matching chair and day-bed, with cushions galore; a novel rea 


ing lamp and a tiny table 


The Household Christmas Gift 


JOHN LYNNE GREY 


T is fortunate for most of us that the attitude towards Christ- 
mas gifts and giving should have undergone a vast change 
within recent years. Until that change crept in upon us, 

many well-intentioned people were bestowing gifts so widely 
and so altogether indiscriminately that they simply could not 
buy judiciously. The sole effect seemed to be concentrated 
on acquiring the requisite number of gifts—the quality and the 
suitability 
of the pur- 
chases really 
appearing to 
matter least 
of all! Now, 
however, 
tho gift-giv- 
ing is possi- 
bly far less 
outspread 
than for- 
merly, it is 
decidedly 
more sensi- 
ble for the 
simple rea- 


son that truly useful gifts are both bought and welcomed. And 

among the most esteemed of all useful gifts are those intended 

for the utilitarian or decorative equipment of the home! 
Furniture is, of course, one of the most acceptable forms 

which the useful gift can assume; especially when chosen with 

due regard for its prospective surroundings. Before selecting 

a gift of furniture, the donor should, indeed, very carefully 

study both 

the furni- 

ture already 

in use and 

the archi- 

tectural 

character of 

the room in 

which the 

gift is to find 

its way; that 

being the 

only method 

of avoiding 

mistakes. If 

such a study 

revealed liv- 


A length of brocaded damask in 
dull rniolet and narrow fringe of 
tarnished gilt would make gift- 
curtains such as these. The 
aquarium of green-tinged crystal 
and painted tron, and the ame- 
thyst glass flower-holder would 
also find a welcome 


What mere man could resist this 
pleasant grouping? wing- 
chair, upholstered in soft taupe; 
alittle dropleaf stand for tobacco 
and books; a parchment-shaded 
lamp; an exquisite Numdhar 
rug; on the wall, a gay-hued 
Sporting print 
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ing room woodwork of brownhued 
gum , & gray-enameled wicker arm- 
chair would, for example, scarcely win 
a welcome—yet a conservatively desi 
walnut or brown nna armchair of 
Windsor type would irably respond 
to the woodwork as far as coloring is 
concerned; tho considerations of the 
other furnishings might decree instead a 
sturdy Jacobean chair. 


A Variety of Smaller Gifts 

Incidentally, in bestowing upholstered 
furniture, it is an excellent idea to avoid 
fabrics of pronounced pattern. Indeed, 
the safest course ordinarily is to purchase 
the furniture before its finished uphol- 
stery has been applied, as the recipient 
can then choose a covering according to 
whatever pattern predominates in the 
room. Naturally, however, if the fin- 
ished upholstery is of solid coloring, there 
is less need of such restraint. 

Furniture gifts, happily, range widely 
in price to meet the depth of varied 
purses. Of the less expensive pieces in 
wood that invite attention because of 
their general usefulness, there are tele- 
phone stands, magazine racks, end tables, 
small bookcases, footstools, nests of 
tables, cedar chests, consoles, framed 
mirrors and pictures, screens, muffin 
stands and tea wagons. Each in an end- 
less variety. When a gift of less restricted 
cost is attainable such larger pieces as 
library tables, davenports, armchairs, and 
breakfast suites in gaily painted wood are 

articularly alluring in the lighter hues 
banded in brighter color and adorn 
with colorful floral devices. 

Porch Furniture is Acceptable 

The painted wood bedroom furniture is 
equally appealing in design and color— 
and it is remarkably adaptable, too; for 
the designs range from the simplest 
cottage forms to ornate French-inspired 
types suited to rooms of considerable 
elaboration. Tho brilliancy .of color 
marks much of this furniture, the pieces of 
more conservative coloring are preferable 
if long-continued service has to be taken 
into consideration to any extent. Ivory, 
cafe-au-lait, parchment-yellow, French 
gray and olive green are diversified hues 
that do not quickly pall. 

The present popularity of enclosed 
porches has directed attention to furni- 
ture of wicker and willow; and, as a 
result, there is now a pty array of 
very charming pieces of this lighter sort. 
Tho the nat coloring is attractive in 
some settings, the brighter colors in 
either paint or stain are rather better 
from a decorative standpoint; and they 
are satisfactory, too, for porch use—as a 
porch, being informal in character, is a 
fitting field for the display of individual- 
istic color schemes. The use of wicker is, 
however, not restricted to the porch; 
instead, it appropriately extends to any 
informally furnished room. A comfort- 
ably cushioned armchair of wicker is, 
then, well suited to the simple living 
room, den, or bedroom. 

A Lamp or a Rug? 
_ Tron furniture is also finding its way 
into the modern home to an ever-increas- 
ing degree—naturally, tho, in the form of 
such smaller “occasional” pieces as 
aquarium stands, 7 * flower stand- 
ards and side tables. In all black, this 


furniture often supplies just the right 
touch of accent? but, in painted finish » 
verning color 

furnishings 


echoes the 


it pleasing! 
schemes. of the o 
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that are pleasingly developed in iron 
nowadays are foot scrapers, fireplace 
irons, candlesticks and doorway lanterns. 

In buying rugs for Christmas gifts, 
there is almost a bewildering assortment 
to choose from—hence, as in the case of 
furniture, conservatism is an excellent 
guide. Unpatterned rugs and small- 
patterned rugs in self-colored effects are 
usually acceptable, tho, if intended for 
rooms of very restrained background, 
rugs of more decided color and pattern 
are often desirable. Nor need we turn 
solely to oriental rugs for real beauty of 
pattern and color: for there are domestic 
rugs that now vie in sheer beauty of 
weave, design and hue with the finest 
carpets of the orient. 


The Gift of Silver and China 

Glass, silver, china—and even humble 
kitchenware of agate and aluminum— 
are not without significance as potential 
Christmas gifts. Glass, as now ordained, 
is an important adjunct of the modern 
home in both useful and ornamental 
guises. Indeed, even ‘such utilitarian 
equipments as baking dishes, teapots, 
coffee-pots and pie-plates are now to be 
found in ph mo that is attractive in 
both form and color. Beauty and utility 
are again combined in many pieces of 
exquisitely tinted glass marmalade jars, 
cream and sugar sets, salt and pepper 
shakers, candy bowls and cream cheese 
dishes, sherbet-glasses, candlesticks and 
vases—sometimes faintly iridescent, often 
lightly etched in gold or silver, again en- 
livened by applied flowers or fruit in con- 
trasting glass. Glass console sets for 
sideboard use also show a fascinating 
play of light, form and color. 

As for silver and china—even in their 
comparatively inexpensive phases, they 
are full of a charm which we formerly 
found only in more costly qualities. There 
is, for instance, an unpatterned lustre 
china that may be had in a number of 
delicate colors, such as rose, blue, mauve 
and green, with a lining of lustre in 
mother-of-pearl tints. Blue-and-white 
dragon-adorned china, tho not new, is 
another variety commendable on the 
score of moderate eost. And, just as in 
china, price plays a relatively unimpor- 
tant part in relation to beauty; for, even 
in plated silverware, attractiveness of 
form and finish is stressed. 


Fabrics, Too, Will Be Appreciated 


As both china and silver are now manu- 
factured in “open-stock’’ pattern, Christ- 
mas and other gift-giving occasions may 
be marked by a succession of offerings in 
silver and china; these individual pieces 
eventually forming a comprehensive set 
of uniform design. 

And now the one other gift suggestion! 
Fabrics of a hundred weaves, designs and 
colors beckon on every hand, directing 
attention to their availability for cheer - 
ful window hangings, cushions and chair 
coverings. They hold the power to 
transform the dingiest interior, to en- 
hance the beauty of the loveliest home. On 
that account there are few households in 
which a sufficient length of fabric for the 
decorative rehabilitation of some room 
would not call forth heartfelt thanks. 

{Editor’s Note: If you wish help in 
solving any of your perplexing problems 
in interior segrcemgggs Pes Grey will be 

to help you. rite him, care of 
tter Homes and Gardens, Des Moines, 
Towa, describing fully the room which 


you wish decorated.] 





The Ideal 
F urniture Polish 
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Johnson’s Liquid Wax is the ideal fur- 
niture polish. It cleans, polishes, pre- 
serves and protects—all in one opera- 
tion. It rejuvenates the varnish and 
gives a delightful air of immaculate 
cleanliness. It im a beautiful, 
hard, dry, glass-like polish which will 
not gather dust and lint or show finger 
prints. Johnson’s Liquid Wax takes 
all the drudgery from dusting. It is 
easy to apply and polish. 


JOHNSON’S 
LIQUID 
AX 


Your hardwood floors and linoleum will look 
better, clean easier and last longer if you 
them occasionally with Johnson’s Liquid 

ax. It will make them beautiful—easy to care 
for—they won't be slip —and will not heel 
print. And Wax is, by far, the most economical 
polish for floors and linoleum—a pint of John- 
son’s Liquid Wax (75c) being s ent for 300 ft. 


FREE---Sample and 
25c Book on Home 
Beautifying 


Our Book on Home Beau- 
tifyi tells how to make 


ch and inviting. Ask 
fora copy at the best 
paint or hardware store in 
ur neighborhood. If you 
ave any difficulty secur- 
ing the the Book, fill out 


and mail 





Stores maintaining Johnson 

Service Departments carry a | 

completeline of Johnson’s Artis- 

be Finishes. They by! ae 
to give ac e 

yo awk Pb tell you how 

to finish wood the proper way, 


2258) 
5. JOUNSONS bj ry i Bort. 8.6. 12, RACY 
(Canadian Factory— 


Brantford) 
send me a good sized sample of Johnson’s 


Please 
—~ id Wax and a FREE 25c Book 
= Beautilying. i lene cents to cover 
































A REAL HOME 

Your magazine has been‘ of great benefit to our 
home. Our family are all home folks. It is the aim 
of each member to do something each day to add to 
the appearance or make some part more comfortable. 

In our home we have a fireplace in the room we 
call ‘the den,” and there we spend our winter eve- 
nings. Have a two-burner electric range and oven in 
the kitchen with an arrangement of convenient cup- 

There is a full basement under the house, 
well equipped with modern appliances for doing all 
the housework. We do not hire our work done. Our 
Laundry, canning of fruit and vegetables, and baking, 
is all done by members of the family in the large base- 
ment. 

With the proper facilities in a home and with a 
proper effort put forth by each member of the family, 
the problem of reducing the cost of living is solved. 
It is no hardship to preserve fruit and vegetables for 
one year’s supply, providing space is arranged in the 
basement for the work and the storage. In our base- 
ment one large room is provided where temperature 
can be kept around forty degrees in winter and sixty 
degrees in summer. All provisions are properly 
packed and stored ready for use. 

There are no members of the family that need 
“setting up exercises” in order to partake of an early 
breakfast. Our plan is to find something to do around 
the house which will furnish all necessary exercises. 

“Better Homes” means millions to our ple, if 
they will only view the matter rightly. In that home 
welcome your neighbors and friends. Turn on the 
lights that people may know you are at home. Invite 
them in, and with your storehouse full of g 
things, give them a simple meal, then all turn in, 
clean up the work and spend some hours in home 
entertainment. 

Keep your children at home. My youngest boy 
has to work, but he spends his money for tools and 
puts in hours with his young friends in a workshop 
in the basement. 

We are very glad the name of our magazine has 
been changed to Better Homes and Gardens, as the 
name means more and more will be accomplished.— 
A. C. Bowen, Miles City, Montana. 


MY GARDEN DIARY 

I keep a garden diary the year ‘round. In it I 
record the date of the blooming of each group of 
plants, shrubs or trees. If a group or border does not 
please me I take note of it and study out a more 
satisfactory plan and record it. In the fall I look 
back over these notes and remove, transplant and add 
to my garden as suggested. If spring planting is 
decided upon I make out my spring lists accordingly 
and order them. In any case it gives me something 

easant and “gardeny” to think of in winter.— 

irs. E. A. Taylor, Faribault, Minnesota. 


A YOUNG GARDENER 

Daddy sent in his three-year subscription yester- 
day but forgot to send in my letter. I want you to 
know that Tom in favor of a corner for the younger 
gardeners in Better Homes and Gardens. Daddy 
thinks that I make a home better and when I am 
bigger I am going after the garden. I go out with 
him now on inspection tours of the garden but he 
won't let me pick the flowers. I am sending you my 
picture which was taken up at grandma’s this sum- 





mer. I had lots of fun swinging and kicking the tops 
off grandma's salvias. Grandma didn’t care, either 
but grandpa said that he didn’t want any more kicked 
off. Grandpa isn’t the gardener that —— is, and 
pe salvias are blooming anyhow.—Robert William 
ershey, Omaha, Nebraska. : es 
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AN ATTRACTIVE PERGOLA 
So many of our readers have asked for pictures of 
pergolas, arbors and the like that we are showing 
this one sent in by one of our readers, Mr. F. A. 
Boese, Newton, Iowa. Mr. Boese has a beautiful 
em and one of which he may be justly proud.— 
itor. 





MY GARDEN 
My garden is a lovesome place with its many old- 
fashioned flowers and new varieties. I grow more than 
a hundred different varieties and it is one gorgeous 
Dougeet from early spring until late autumn and best 
of all Iam the gardener. Truly the garden is the place 
to dig for happiness. I love to dig in the earth and to 





plant the seeds and watch them grow and blossom. 

My garden is where I go for inspiration and con- 
tentment away from the worries and cares of this 
world. This is a corner of my garden showing my son 
among the beautiful white hydrangeas.—Mrs. Emma 
Jones, Portsmouth, Va. 


LIKED THE OCTOBER NUMBER 

My office and home are in a city apartment with 
modern conveniences, but born and bred as I was 
in the sunny South my love of the big outdoors finds 
a responsive chord in your magazine. It came under 
my observation about the aren changed its name; 
in fact, the new name attracted my attention. 

The October cover design is very attractive and I 
find its subject-matter interesting from “kiver to 
kiver.”” Especially beautiful and worth the sub- 
scription price is the page without a title, the big oak 
shading the seat built for two, and the cordial-looking 
brick wall with a homey-looking house for a back- 
ground. That page is a beautiful story. 

I believe I thrilled most over the “Woodland 
Garden” as my fondest dream is to have a spot of 

ound with a brook and a tree and a winding path. 

he rocks and shrubs, the undergrowth and a thou- 
sand birds and native flowers; a friendly fireplace, 
with a comfy shack built piecemeal may be acquired. 
One who loves the big outdoors needs a place like this 
to escape the sounds of the city:‘now and then, forget 
the petty, selfish things, tune in with Nature and hear 
her music and get her message.—Elizabeth L. B i 
Atlanta, Georgia. t 
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REDUCE THE COST OF LIVING 

It has been a source of considerable surprise to the 
writer that home owners, be they city or suburbanite, 
do not utilize their vacant property to, in a measure 
at least, supply the family larder. Today much is 
being written on the chicken question. Now anyone 
with a space say 10x15 feet, could provide quarters 
for at least a dozen laying hens. Let me say in this 
connection that my fifty hens, Leghorns and Rhode 
Island Reds, net me a pom of fifty dollars per annum. 
I keep no drones, thus reducing expenses to the 
minimum. The fertilizer keeps up the garden plot 
and = 9! pays for the time expended in caring for 
the flock, but it is not chickens that I really intended 
to talk about, but rabbits, not the ordinary, but the 
lo variety bred for meat and hides. 

Rabbits will furnish three pounds of delicious 
white meat at the age of two and a half months. 
Two does will supply a family with nearly fifty meals 
during the My’ as they produce four litters of six 
each and, if a hardy strain, seldom fail to rear the 
entire bunch. The expense of caring for them is 
practically nominal. I feed a doe with six young, a 
cupful of corn or oats 7. The balance of the feed 
—carrots, sweet corn and spinach—is grown on the 
premises. Some alfalfa should also be fed. They are 
very clean feeders and the meat of the ~~ is 
superior to young chicken and costs one-half 
to Y age 

ow with the chickens and rabbits one can keep 

few pairs of squab pigeons. Each pair will bring up 
from eighteen to twenty young squabs per annum. 
They sell for-around seventy-five cents each and are 
ractically no work whatever, as the old birds care 

or the young to maturity. These pigeons are very 
handsome and make lovely pets. ere you can 
readily see, with chickens, rabbits and squabs, one 
is more or less independent of the meat market, has 
saved a good bit of cash, combined with pleasure, 
entertainment, profit and outdoor life, a combination 


hard to beat.—Chas. B. Weeks, San Diego, Cal. 





PERENNIAL FLAX AS A BORDER PLANT 

Perennial flax (Linum perenne) makes an exceed- 
ingly satisfactory border plant, and one which is 
somewhat out of the ordinary. It is a low plant, 
usually not much over a foot tall, fine and feathery, 
and covered during the early part of each day with a 
wealth of the softest, azure-blue flowers. Toward 
noon these fade, but it is hard to imagine anything 
more lovely than the mist-likesheet which they present 
every morning all thru the summer.—Deette Rolfe, 

paign, Illinois. 





MY GLADIOLUS 

I am enclosing a picture of my garden showing 
one of my daughters and the gladiolus she raised. 
It eotainly was a giant. It was an inexpensive bulb, 
the Niagara. It grew to be four feet and ten inches 
tall and had twenty buds on it. The snapshot was 
taken when about half of the blossoms were open, 
each flower measuring four and one half or five inches 
in diameter. They were a beautiful creamy color 
on with pink and my daughter was justly proud 
of it. 

We are all so glad that we heard of your magazine 
for it certainly contains a store of good things. I like 





the new name much better and wish your magazine 
success.— Mrs. Walter B. Jensen, Vallejo, California. 


{Editor’s Note: -Many of our readers have written 
us about their prize flowers this year, but this is the 
best report we have‘had so far on gladioli. Who has 
raised a finer ‘‘glad’* than, théeione described here?] 
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If You Would Have Birds 
on a City Lot 


Continued from page 13 
do not take exception to such surround- 
ings. The fact that the swallow and 
martin are birds of the wing, seldom rest- 
ing on the ground unless in pursuit of 
nesting material, should make it easy to 
distinguish them from others. 
If the purple martin has never been 
inted out to you, and if you should be 
iving in a city where there are old build- 
ings with defective cornices, just pause 
long enough to take a look and listen to 
the sweet warbling of the hen-birds and 
the louder and unmistakable song of the 
male birds. It will give you an inspira- 
tion to erect a home for them on your 
own premises. 


ba the springtime, shortly after their 
arrival, you can discover just how beauti- 
ful they are in color and why they are 
called purple martins. The male bird, 
of course, is more beautiful, the hen bird 
does not possess the full deep purple 
colors, having purple wings and back 
only and a smoky gray breast. It seems 


that quite frequently there exists a slight 
shortage of hen birds. You will find two acons O t e ~ y 
male birds fighting for possession of a cer- 
tain hen bird. This is the second and 

















only other time that they come to the 

ground—fighting. Between Cleveland and Rock 
The tree swallow is just as pretty and Springs, Wyo., along the night 

sometimes I feel as tho I love them more A ; - 

than the martins. They are smaller, route of the air mail service, 


faster on the wing and very tame. I have 
their box on a ten-foot pole and very 
often they fly down to the six-foot clothes 
post in my yard and take a sun bath, 
even tho I may be standing directly next 
to it. The tree swallows unfortunately 


tall beacons have been placed 
every twenty-five miles. 





Revolving on great steel tow- 


do not ~y “we — — of — Leemtey st ve ers, General Electric search- 

martins, but they have a song of their made possible . . 

own which is sweet and quite appropriate enaineess “ the Il- lights, totaling 1,992,000,000 
"for their size and species. ing Laboratories of | Candle-power, blaze a path 

Up in this locality, around Buffalo, a General Electric ‘ er’ : 

New York, the martins and swallows do Company, working of light for the airplane pilot. 

not start to build immediately on their with officials of the 

arrival. They play around for two or Post Office Depart- What the lighthouse is to the 

three weeks getting acquainted with their ment. Their services ‘ 

meee acighiites and with other changes are pen ga ocean navigator, these bea- 

that may have taken place during their posal of . 

stay in the South. By June Ist, however, ieee pecblea - cons are to the conquerors of 

they will have things ready and from Po oa ° the air. 


that time until August 10th or even 
August 30th, they will work hard clearing 


the atmosphere of bugs and beetles on T % 
which they and their young thrive ex- Ri 
clusively. 


_ One of my reasons for calling the mar- 
tins and swallows high-class birds is that 
their young never leave their nests until 
ey can fly — equally as well as E 
their parents. ney are not like the | al Put on like Plaster 
robin and other birds who get out too . aN : | 

LAIN 2)}4\Vears like Iron 











soon and ofttimes fall victims to some 
cat or other destroying element. If you 
erect your houses on steel pipes as I have, 










fireproof 


you need not fear the family cat as she fa resilient 
will not have a chance to get near the te hy 
birds. cs lie \ ovorted 


j The ae howe should be on a 
wenty-foot pole and the swallow’s on a sawe 
nine or ten-foot.pole. Don’t forget to || beaifit Nr fr jermaon i oven You 
use a martin house with a veranda as | | america 7 
they just love to walk around in their chee cabo an A mcatmaene baad 
duck-like fashion inspecting each room 
before making their final choice. 


ence 
assist studen 
developing their busi 






A composition material easily applied in plastic 
form over practically any kind of floor. Laid 
about % ‘nch thick. Imperial Floor does not 
crack, peel or come loose from foundation. A 
continuous, Suogratess, smoo 

surface. No crevices to gather grease, dirt, 












“MAKE IT STICK” 


a Whatever you do, use the 
All these pleasant things you can h MUCILAGE FOUNTAIN we ' 
p gs y ave PENN pare tee Hotel, Factory Ofice Building, Railroad Station, 


metal, nickel-plated, similar 

and 
and penesionl home or office second choice of 
Semele Stn, note a hte IMPERIAL FLOOR C0., 356-358 Halstead St.. Rochester, N.Y. 
Sots wentes. A Success for 15 Years 


Tu s0x100-/etset.t_] | GGF Advertisements are all guaranteed: 


Hospital— wherever substan 
is desired. Several practical colors. Full 


even if you live in a large city where infor- 
he samples FREE of your first and 


houses are built quite close together. Try 
it, even tho you have been reluctant up 
to this time. You will never regret the. 
small effort: required. 
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| Pal 
‘all 


Wt en our selection of 





for our new home, both the trim 
and furniture. Birch is so de- 
lightfully ‘mar-proof’ and ‘dent- 
proof’ where one has children.” 





“Beautiful Birch” stained beams and stand- 
ing trim give a fine effect as shown by 
this vista through four handsome rooms. 
(Birch is equally effective under enamels.) 


Have you written for your copy 
of the Birch Booklet? It comes 
free, on request. 


“4 book for the Library Table.” 
Kindly address 


THE BIRCH MANUFACTURERS 
221 F.R. A. Building 
OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 


“Beautiful Birch for 
Beautiful Woodwork 


Long-wearing Composition Floors For 


Kitchens, Bathrooms, Enclosed Porches 

rmanent—good looking and st: ears—easily cleaned— 
no 5 Dirteoetchinn seams—ine pensive. Bich’. avality. ms exact ¢ direc 
tions for laying make sure of a perfect floor in eve: 


eflashestog 
over old floors for new work. 


Widely ‘ised a ng ores offices, pubile buildings. Three 
ae  erey ‘send for catalog and free 
Sample. 















HOLIDAY METAL TOYS, NOVELTIES 


Chaplin; General Pershing on_b Bird War- 
Sher whistles: 10¢ apiece wild poo Ik and 25e. 


paid on orders of ene dollar or more. Canvass 
gloves, good variety, $1.45 dozen. 


MAIL ORDER DISTRIBUTOR 
3437 Lucas Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 
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Library Lamp 


gees books listed here may be obtained thru the 
k Department of Better Homes and Gardens 


Standardized Plant Names is the title of 
an extraordinary volume issued by 
the American Joint Committee on Hor- 
ticultural Nomenclature. It is extraor- 
dinary because it is the first attempt in 
the history of horticulture to propose one 
scientific name and one common or ver- 
nacular name for each item in American 
horticultural commerce. It is extraordi- 
nary also because it includes, for the first 
time, the joint efforts toward this end of 
six important trade and semi-professional 
organizations and the eight strongest 
special flower organizations. 

It is a compact volume of 546 closely 
printed pages, including more than 
40,000 entries in one carefully crdss- 
indexed alphabetical sequence, with a 
type arrangement which makes the ap- 
proved and unapproved names instantly 
and almost subconsciously appreciable. 
It has as well, in the only separated list, 
the official code and list of fruit names of 
the American Pomological society. 

In this volume there has been no at- 
tempt to propose a new system of hor- 
ticultural terminolo; There has been 
a plain idea to “make buying easy” so 
far as commerce is concerned, and to 
make definite all transactions in plants 
and all literature about plants because 
but one name of its kind is used for each 
item. 

As has been noted before, the price 
of the book does not in any sense repre- 
sent its bare mechanical cost. There is 
not the usual publishers’ profit and there 
has been no charge for compilation be- 
yond carrying a part only of the clerical 
expenses involved. The standard edition 
is mailed at $5; the flexibly bound thin- 
paper edition, barely a half-inch in thick- 
ness and fitting easily into a coat pocket, 
is supplied at $6.50. 

x 1 a 

One of the most delightful bits of read- 
ing which can come to the gardener and 
the peony lover, in particular, is Mrs. 
Edward Harding’s “‘Peonies in the Little 
Garden.”’ (The Atlantic Monthly Press.) 
Mrs. Harding, needless to say, is thoroly 
at home when she comes to discuss the 
peony and her experiences with it. The 
book is delightfully colored with these 
garden experiences and contains a wealth 
of information for that growing list of 
amateurs who pay worship to the peony. 
The book contains more than 90 pages, is 
attractively and sturdily bound in cloth 
and well illustrated. The price is $1.75 
net. No gardener who grows peonies or 
is interested in them can afford to be 
without it. The chapter on planting, 
cultivating “e fertilizing is worth many 
times the price, and the chapter under 
the title “ Vhy, Some Peonies Do Not 
Bloom,” will answer many questions 
that perplexed gardeners raise. A worth- 
while book for the gardener. 


“Roses for All American Climates,”’ by 
George C. Thomas, Jr. (The MacMillan 
Company) is the most exhaustive work 
on the subject of outdoor rose gardening 
from the standpoint of varieties adapted 
to various sections of the country, now on 
the market. 

Captain Thomas has produced a work 
here which is bound to make rose histor 
in America. His description of each 
variéty is the most complete ever com- 
piled. In addition, chapters are found 
on cultural directions which will be of 
great assistance to the amateur gardener; 
more than 250 containing twenty- 
five full-page plates in color and sepia, 
bound in cloth and priced. at $3 net. 


A Garden Bluebook of Annuals and 
Biennials, by H. Stuart Ortloff, will be 
welcomed by all flower lovers who are not 
quite ready to desert annuals and bien- 
nials for the perennials. It has a place in 
every garden library and is so full of su 
gestions, so practical and free from ae 
ding as to be a delightful relief from the 
average “garden” book. Bound in blue 
cloth, 245 pages, well illustrated. Pub- 
lished by Doubleday, Page & Co. $2.50. 


It is seldom that a book is added to the 
long list of garden volumes that awakens 
the response “Practical Flower Garden- 
ing,’ by Katharine M-P. Cloud (Dodd, 
Mead & Company) does. It is, in fact, 
a regular encyclopedia of short, terse, 
practical information..on .all. phases. of 
flower gardening including bulbs, an- 
nuals, perennials, roses, wall gardening, 
shade gardening, lawns and garden paths, 
shrubs and vines and general garden 
advice. “The Calendar of Bloom” 
covering the entire year,in the back of 
the wen will be of particular interest to 
those garden amateurs who are trying 
to insure a continuous succession of bloom 
thruout the gardening season. The chap- 
ter on roses is especially practical and 
well done and it is a béok which we can 
unhesitatingly recommend for the be- 
ginner and the advanced gardener alike. 
There are 250 pages, well illustrated, with 
full half-tones and several reference 
tables. Unlike most garden reference 
books it has a charm of treatment which 
makes it well worth reading from that 
standpoint alone. The price is $2.50 net. 


J. Horace McFarland is easily the dean 
of all writers on the subject of roses. He 
has just revised, and in cooperation with 
Doubleday, Page and Company for their 
series “The Amateur’s Book of the Gar- 
den Series,” the volume on roses. This is 
a handy, practical, brief aes of the 
entire subject of rose growing from the 
amateur ondeaies. ere are 150 
with eight full pages of illustration. 
bgok is bound in cloth and costs $2 net.. 
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Pencil Sets 


This De Luxe Set 1s 
a truly beautiful gift. 
A genuine glazed leather 


case with coin pocket. en- 
Oe can aod penbelier 
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point protector a 
sharpener. Price $1.00 = 
JUNIOR SET 3 pencils, name 


gqet=re2. in leather case. Price 
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or U. 8. Postage. 


IMPRINT PENCIL CO. 
530 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
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Hand decorated 

OY 4s eee $2.00 Postpaid 
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In Black, Ivory, Gray or 
Green. Money back if not 
satisfied. 


ARTMETL PRODUCTS CO. 
Junction City 
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It’s a Fine Thing to Dream 
for a Little Child 

Continued from page 16 

college. He had been wanting to go East 
to college, while I had been trying to have 
him stay at home and attend a college 
in the city, so after several unsuccessful 
talks on the subject, I decided to write 
him a letter, stating how much more I 
could do for him if he stayed at home, and 
also that I was beginning to need him 
more and more. It resulted in his enter- 
ing the college at home the next fall, for 
which I am sure that he has always been 
thankful, because of the many advan- 
tages he now receives from living in the 
same city with the college, and where he 
can meet his old college chums when they 
come to our city for reunions. 

I feel that this story would not be com- 
plete if I did not refer to muy son’s enljst- 
ment and departure for France in 1918. 
This was a sad day for both of us, but I 
had a very strong faith that he would 
come home in, which he did, but so 
terribly wounded that it was a question 
for a long time whether his right limb 
could be saved. He had received two 
compound fractures, one in the left arm 
and the other in the right limb. 

He had lived a clean life and was also a 
robust boy, so after being in the hospital 
from September 28, 1918, until about the 
first of the following April or May, with his 
left arm and right leg suspended from the 
ceiling, all of that time, and unable to 
move from one side to the other, I finally 
saw him come back home again. When I 
saw him walk on the ground for the first 
time, without the aid of either a crutch 
or a cane, I fairly screamed with delight, 
and altho he is constantly under the 
supervision of the government hospital in 
this city, due to their care of him and his 
own determination, he is fast getting back 
his strength. 

Altho his nerves are not at all in the 
condition which they should be, still I feel 
with the help of his wife and little girl, 
whom he now has to dream and work for, 
he will some day be able to look back upon 
his efforts and his lifework with a feeling 
that he has not lived in vain. 

As I look back over my own experi- 
ence, which many times has been dark 
and cloudy, I can see many places where 
vast improvements could be made. Dur- 
ing this time I changed to a position in 
charge of a department with a large man- 
ufacturing firm, and while with them dur- 
ing the war I was in New York looking 


after the details of sending several hun- 


dred men to France to erect our machin- 
ery, and it was during this time that I 
received my son’s personal cable stating 
that he was wounded and in the hospital. 
This occurred ten days after I had ar- 
rived in New York, and altho I tried in 
various ways to get further word, was un- 
able to hear again until the first of De- 
cember, when I received his own letter, 
telling me all about himself. Oh, the 
anguish of those days and weeks and 
months, when after giving my last dollar 
to help fight the war, in the purchase of 
liberty bonds, I had to feel that perhaps 
I had given my son as well. 

We are both interested in our homes 
and flower gardens which, since the time 
of subscribing to Better Homes and 

ardens a year ago, are showing the 
benefits which we are both getting from 
this wonderful magazine, and each month 
finds us poring over the new numbers as 


they come along, and exchanging ideas. 











ASK FOR. 
YOUR BOOKLET 


The Home Lovers Booklet de 
scribes Platter Cabinet features— 
first aid compartment, enameled 
iron extension dressing table, toilet 
goods section, removable wire 
hamper, manicure drawer, shaving 
box, linen drawer, secret sliding 
compartment, long mirror, vanity 
box Etc. A “Platter” equips any 
room as a beauty parlor, emergency 
hospital and home drug store. See 
furniture or plumbing dealer, or 
write. 


Dealers, ask for line catalog and 
merchandising plans. 


Architects, ask for specifications for 
building into bathrooms, bedrooms 
and halls. 


THE PLATTER CABINET CO. 
North Vernon, Indiana 


The book you mark with an X sent 
without obligation. 


Architects’ 
Plans - - - 
Dealers’ 
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Business Execu- th 
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The New Yankee 
$1.75 


Dependable, as always, but 
with many new features of 
grace and beauty. With 
Radiolite dial that tells time 
in the dark, $2.75. 























Waterbury Gold-filled 
$9.50 


4 jewels; stylish 12-size. Very 
modern green or white 14-k 
gold-filled case. Scratch 
dial. A handsome gift watch. 




















PERSONAL STATIONERY 


f00 EnveLores 91.00 


Printed with your Name and Address 
Cees, R._-! bond os Se with envelo to match. Your 
ted in beautiful, rich blue ink, on 
——# yo RS onwaie ~ ey and sent to you paid for 
ca (West o Mississippi river and outside of 
110. If inconvenient to send the money, we will 
od O. D. Money returned if you are not more than 
ed. Order today. Write name and address plainly. 


RGENT S MAKE BIG MONEY {eras Write 
us today for our agent’s proposition. 


ELITE STATIONERY COMPANY 
7065 Main Street Smethport, Pa. 


| Christmas Cards $ $100 


A Wonder box of 18 beauti- 
fully colored and engraved Christmas Cards, 
all different—some with lined envelopes for 
only One Dollar or send us 5 names with ad- 
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dresses and $5 and receive your own box Free. 
Bowen & Potter, . 
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Well-kept floors are of fundamental importance in keeping the home beautiful 
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Retouching the Neglected House 


AST fall we found it necessary to 

leave the little bungalow which we 

had recently built and move into 
another city for a few months. Since we 
intended to stay but a short time the 
logical solution for our housing problem 
was to rent a furnished house. 

After making the usual rounds of house 
hunting we finally located a cottage which 
seemed to meet our demands in that it 
was comfortable and in a good neighbor- 
hood but it certainly was what might 
rightly be termed a “neglected new 
house.’’ You know the type for there are 
hundreds of them in every city—houses 
built four or five years ago and which have 
had no care. The floors of this partic- 
ular house were of hardwood but had 
never been sufficiently protected nor 
given proper care; the window shades 
were of inferior quality and were now 
scratched and limp; the furniture was 
marred, and altogether the house pre- 
sented a forlorn air. The outside of the 
house was also fast disintegrating for 
want of paint, stucco and other repairs 
but of course we were most concerned 
with the interior. 

As soon as we had moved in, I immedi- 
ately set about to see what could be done 
towards making a home out of this 
house, and since the floors were perhaps 
the worst feature I started work on them 
the first thing. Inasmuch as we were to 
be there but a short time it did not seem 
feasible to refinish them altho they pre- 
sented great possibilities. I had always 

“waxed strong” in the treatment of the 
floors in our own house so went to work 
on these. Working on a small section at 
a time I first scrubbed them thoroly with 
soapsuds and steel wool (I know some 
authorities do not advise the use of steel 
wool but in this particular case it seemed 
the thing to use),washing each portion 
and rubbing it dry. The floors would 
have been further improved if, at this 
point, I had:shellacked them. The next 
day I applied a generous coating of wax, 
rubbing it. into the:wood; and after-allow- 


ing it to stand :five or: ten: minutes! pol- 





ished the floors using a circular motion 
and then rubbing with the grain of the 
wood. Since the rented furniture did not 
include a floor waxer I improvised one 
which worked very well—a brick covered 
with several thicknesses of flannel. Some 
of the floors were badly disfigured by 
water stains caused by leaky radiators. 
These stains I removed before waxing b 
rubbing them with a soft cloth on which 
had been sprinkled a few drops of am- 
monia. 

When I had finished the floors were 
much improved and I kept them attrac- 
tive all winter by using liquid wax often 
and occasionally using a prepared floor 
cleaner to further brighten them. The 
landlady had left an old dust mop which 
I washed in hot suds. This I used to 
remove any particles of dust, covering 
the mop each time with a clean soft cloth. 
Of course I could not use an oil mop on 
waxed floors since oil and wax do not mix. 

The woodwork had been painted a 
deep ivory which I found very easy to 
clean and keep clean by rubbing it with a 
damp cloth on which had been sprinkled 
a few drops of furniture polish, and rub- 
bing immediately with a dry cloth. 

The window shades next demanded 
my attention. They seemed hopeless but 
a friend of mine had given me a good 
tip on renovating shades which I used 
with great success in my case. The 
shades were unrolled and spread on the 
floor and all of the dust removed with a 
stiff brush, the worst ones being washed 
with clean suds and thoroly dried. A 
very thin coat of flat wall paint was then 
applied to the shades which were allowed 
to dry completely before they were rolled 
up. I was much pleased with the results 
for the shades looked almost as good as 
new. 

The floors, woodwork and curtains 
looked so well that I decided to devote a 
little extra time to the furniture. I saw 

possibilities for ting and sling 
it EE but since it did not belon; to me, natu- 
ralty Al did-‘nét: feel like: liberties 
ish: However, ‘Lapphed a generous 
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coating of wax to the wooden parts of all 
furniture and rubbed it in thoroly. You 
would scarcely have recognized some of 
the furniture after I had finished with it. 

The linoleum on the kitchen and the 
bathroom floors looked much the worse 
for wear and it seemed tragical to me 
when I realized that wax or varnish 
properly applied would have prolonged 
its life. 

After two weeks of hard work the 
house began to seem a bit more like 
home, at least on the interior. I had 
spent in all less than two dollars and the 
house had improved at least fifty percent 
so I felt well repaid for my labor since it 
afforded us a much pleasanter home for 
those few months. The winter spent 
in that neglected house, however, was 
worth hundreds of dollars to us for we 
returned to our own home in the spring 
realizing the importance of keeping the 
house properly preserved in every detail. 
—Harriett Walters. 


What Shall We Do With the 
Children? 


Continued from page 12 





for a few cents but the sand box proved 
more difficult. Finally, after several 
unsuccessful attempts had been made 
a friendly carpenter made one in an eve- 
ning, lining it with oilcloth to prevent the 
sand sifting out. The shouts of joy that 
filled the air when the children saw the 
box amply repaid all concerned for their 
trouble. 

The few pictures used in the room were 

colored prints of subjects that were 
interesting to the children. They were 
hung on a level with the children’s eyes 
so that they could look at them and really 
enjoy them. 

The heat for the room came from the 
large range just outside the door in the 
kitchen. To prevent the baby slipping 
into the kitchen and getting burned 
around the stove a little wooden gate was 
hung in the doorway. 

Slate blackboard a yard square was 
hung at a convenient height. This was 
meses oe much used and much enjoyed 
piece of furniture. 

On the whole the finished room cost 
very little in money, a little more in 
time, but it grew bit by bit so that the 
task was not burdensome. It justified 
itself in giving the children a clean, safe 
place in which to play. 

The playroom and bedroom illustrated 
here cost more to furnish and do not 
answer the purpose any better really. 
They were planned for the use of one 
child, a little girl, who was older than the 
children prev-ously mentioned. 

The rooms shown here are full of fresh 
air and sunlight as evidenced by the 
photographs. Perhaps the most striking 
thing about the rooms is the number of 
books and the opportunity to read. There 
are books everywhere, on the tiny study 
table in the playroom, in the built-in 
bookcases and on the table in the bed- 
room. Even a very active child would 
find it hard to resist the ever-present invi- 
tation to read a bit. 

The furniture is simple, sturdy and 
really suited to a child. The pictures are 
chosen with the idea of making the child 
reach up a bit if she is to understand them. 
The playthings have been chosen with the 
idea in mind of getting toys that can be 
played with day after day and still be in 
good condition. 
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“And hie him home, at evening’s close, To sweet repast and calm repose.” 
2 — Thomas Gray. 
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because 


“He who looks before he leaps 
Builds of Cypress and builds for keeps. 


“Cypress for every outdoor use 
Scorns Weather's wear and Time's abuse. 


“Tt DOESN'T ROT, nor twist, nor swell; 
It lasts, and uasts, and LASTS — so well.” 


CUT THE BUDGET 


for the up-keep of your new Cypress Colonial Home by being sure that 
the Cypress you use is ¢rue “‘ Tidewater,” from swamps not over 200 
miles from the sea. You know “‘it’s repair bills that eat the holes in 
the bank account.” Avert them by insisting on trade-marked Cypress, 
the “Wood Eternal,” & no substitutes. You should have a copy of 
Vol. 44. “It’s a classic in its field.” Complete Working Plans free. 







192 pages. 96 pictures, Double Plan Sheet Supplement. Full Specifications for 
Entire House and Equipment. Also 3-sheet Special Colonial Art Supplement 
by afamousartist. Entire book exclusively designed. No‘‘stock plans."’ Write. 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1336 Poypras Buttpinc, New Orveans, La, + dN < 
or 1336GrAHAM BuILDING, JACKSONVILLE, FLA, Seadlicen 


Insist on Trade-marked ‘‘ TIDEWATER’? CYPRESS. Accept no other. 
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Tells 
secret of 
8-room 
comfort 
at 5-room price! 


You, too, can have 8-room comfort and con- 
venience for the 5-room price, when building 
or remodeling your home. John Anderson 
did it, and saved $2985 on his new home. 
In other words, he got the house he wanted, 


and was nearly $3000 to the » good! 
Our new book,‘‘ ms Without Walls’’ tells the secret 
—shows by photographs, floor plans a di- 
fections how you can save $1000 to on the 
new home you're planning. 

‘The book has complete cha on remodeling—tells 
how Hugh Doehring more thaw teipled his rental from 
an uncomfortable, tlly-arranged 10-room house 
making it into apartments, each big aos for four 
people to live comfortably, with just as much room, j ust 
as much closet space,as the ordinary 6-room apartment. 
“Rooms Without Walls” is a book worth reading. 


It’s entirely FREE---ask for it today 


Find out how Anderson and Doehring saved so much 
money—of how Mrs. Anderson and Mrs. Doehring 
cut their housework in half. Write today — your 
book's ready ! 


CONCEALED BED CORPORATI 


ON 
452 Garland Bldg. Chicago 


The“ different” gift for Christmas 


— a beautiful parchment 
shade that’s quickly made! 
Complete lamps, with shades 
and bases, decorated to har- 
monize with draperies, other 
lamps,etc., are easily, quickly 
made at home. You don’t 
need experience; you don’t 
have to be an artist. W 
tell you how. 
It’s fascinating, too. Our new 
catalog, 56 D, shows over 2000illus- 
trations of shades, vases, white 
china, materials, etc., everything 
you need to make parchment shade 
lamps at half price or less! 

Our new book, ‘‘How to Make 
Parchment Shades’’, with over 150 
designs and color combinations, 
feveals the secret of the new ae 
“‘Lustrercft” for coloring vases, @} 
candlesticks, bowls, etc. — no 


ng needed. 
i: today. The catalog is FREE; book only 25c. 
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Get them both, and make this year’s Christmas gifts 
ang unique party prizes—you can easily finish a lamp 
‘and ghade in two evenings. 


‘THAYER & CHANDLER, 913 Van Buren St., Chicago 
CHINA PAINTERS: 327620” jo 10% 


dealing direct with 
us—twe are America’s largest white china importers : 


(/ModernClassic 
at FactoryPrice- 


A charming occasional table 
by world-famous Grand 
Rapids craftsmen. Buying di- 
rect from factory saves twelve 
dollars or more. Walnut or 
mahogany finish, Room 
compartment in 3 boo 
trough below. Sine: 12”” 
wide, 24’’ long, 24’ high. 
Shipped freight or express 
on receipt of price or C. O. 
D. if you prefer. Shipping 
weight 28 lbs. Brochure 
No. 2 describing other 
pieces on request, 


4k GRAND RAPIDS WOODCRAFTERS 


GRAN D*RAPIDS*: MICHIGAN 


High School Cours 








DIRECT FROM 
GRAND RAPIDS FACTORY 
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How to Buy and Cook Meats 


DOROTHY KNIGHT 


N spite of the fact that lamb is probably 
one of the earliest of domestic animals 
used for food, in this country it is one 

of the least used meats, and few house- 
wives are acquainted with cuts other 
than the leg and ribs. There is no well- 
founded reason for this unpopularity, for 
lamb is a wholesome, nutritious and 
economical meat to buy, providing one 
buys wisely, selecting from the fore- 
quarter cuts as well as the hind quarter. 
True, there was a time, in the days before 
the packing industry reached its present 
state of efficiency and perfection, when 
the delicate flavor of b meat was 
sometimes strong, due to improper dress- 
ing of the pre scan 

It is interesting, too, to know that one 
is being patriotic when she serves lamb 
on her table at least once a week. At the 
present time we are forced to import more 
than half of the wool which we use. A 
more general acceptance of lamb as a 
food would aid in decreasing this huge 
importation. 

ere is a reddish membrane called 
the “fell” which covers the surface of the 
meat; this should always be removed— 
providing the butcher has not .done so 
previously—before the meat is cooked. 

Good lamb is bright pink in color and 
the flesh is firm grained. In the older 
animal the flesh becomes a dull brick red. 
In very young lamb the bones have a 
pinkish cast; this is known as “spring 
lamb,” and is from six weeks to three 
months old when killed. It commands a 
high price as it is seasonable during the 
early spring only. We are, therefore, 
chiefly interested in the flesh of the older 
animal which is usually killed when one 
year old. 

It is our hope that this chart on lamb 
with accompanying recipes will serve 
to show you what you have been missing 
if you are one of those housewives who 
have been planning their menus without 
lamb. 

Ragout of Lamb 

Have the butcher cut into pieces for 

ou about two and one-half pounds of 

eon neck or shoulder of lamb. Roll 


the pieces in flour, and brown and sear 
them on all sides in bacon grease in a hot 
frying pan. Season with salt and pepper. 
Put into a casserole or other baking dish. 
(This is an excellent recipe for your fire- 
less cooker.) Add three or four carrots 
cut into strips, one small onion chopped, 
and one and one-half cupfuls of hot 
water. Cover and place in a slow oven 
for two hours. It may be necessary to 
add more water during the cooking. Fif- 
teen minutes before time to e the 
ragout from the oven, stir in half a can 
of peas. 
Lamb Pot Roast, Spanish Style 

The neck or shoulder of lamb makes 
an inexpensive and delicious pot roast. 
Sear the meat well on all sides in fat in a 
frying pan. Season well, and place in a 
roasting kettle or pe Add one cupful 
of water, cover tightly, and cook slowly 
until tender. It will require from fifteen 
to twenty minutes to the pound. Brown 
together in bacon grease in a frying pan 
one chopped onion and one chopped green 
pepper. Add two cupfuls of canned to- 
matoes. When pot roast is half done, 
put the tomato mixture over it, again 
cover the pot and continue cooking. Re- 
move the meat from the kettle when it is 
tender and thicken the sauce. 

Breaded Lamb Steak, Casserole 

Spread lamb steak with bread crumbs 
mixed and seasoned with one minced 
onion, one tablespoonful of melted fat, 
and salt and pepper. Roll the meat and 
tie. Sear in hot frying pan, then remove 
to casserole and pour over it one can of 
hot tomato soup thinned with one cupful 
of boiling water. Cover and cook slowly 
in the oven or fireless cooker for about 
two hours. It may also be cooked in an 
iron kettle on top of the stove. 

Stuffed Leg of Lamb 

Have the butcher bone a leg of lamb. 
Stuff it with bread crumb dressing, sew it 
together and place it in the roaster. 
Sprinkle with salt and pepper, and dredge 
with flour. Place bacon strips over the 
top and sear the meat in a hot oven. Add 
one cupful of finely chopped vegetables— 











Uses of Lamb 
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Costs Per Person 
Shank a See. . sda | Low 7S SOOM clo canccn’ 
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Oven Roasts............. OO ERE PR ae ate OP ne ee ee aed 
OE Rae Medium and low......| % pound............. 
BS i nus o's pS wae Medium and low......| % pound............. 
B RRR Medium and low tp ae SEE: «0% 010-510. ove 
Pot Roasts or Shoulder .| Medium and low......| 4% pound............. 
NS Serer heath dik 9.04) vu Medium and low......| 4% pound............. 
NEES a, ae High.. ft eae ere 
ere EE eee TENE Pe ap at gS Ree hae 
Oe ees Medium 4. ohiadss oe 
ON Nee re ee! Dieteo¢ aac 0s Fc 5 nats 3 ai ao Maite veka 6a Rk I Os shah Sakae 
Psadet Lamb, Spanish | Breast............... Medium or low........ a 
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The What and How of Lamb 


Fourth of a Series of Charts 


onions, carrots and turnips—and one cup- 
ful of boiling water. Cover and roast 
slowly for about one and three-fourths 
hours, basting every twenty minutes. 
Remove to platter, and make gravy from 
meat and vegetable stock left in the pan. 
Currant jelly makes a very attractive 
garnish for the roast. For roast lamb 
without the dressing, the following sauce 
is excellent: 
Mint Currant Sauce 

Mix thru the contents of a glass of cur- 
rant jelly two tablespoonfuls of finely 
chopped mint leaves and the grated rind 
of a quarter of an orange. 


Breaded Lamb 

For this recipe, have the butcher split 
a breast of lamb, then cut it into sections, 
leaving two or three pieces of rib on each 
piece. Dip each piece into an egg beaten 
‘ with two tablespoonfuls of water and half 
a teaspoonful of salt, then into fine 
crumbs. Brown in hot fat, then reduce 
the heat and cook slowly for about thirty- 
five minutes. Serve on platter with the 
following sauce poured around it: 


Tomato Sauce 
Chop half a green pepper and half an 
onion. Add two cupfuls of canned toma- 
toes, half a teaspoonful of salt and a 
dash of pepper. Cook all together until 
well blended. 


Lamb Curry 

Any one of the forequarter cuts may 
be used for this. Cut the meat into one- 
inch pieces, put it in a kettle, cover with 
cold water and bring it quickly to a boil; 
then lower the temperature and cook 
slowly until tender with one sliced onion, 
salt and pepper and a sprig of parsley. 
Remove the meat and strain the liquor— 
there should be about one quart. Add 
four tablespoonfuls of butter or mar- 
garine to the liquor and thicken it with 
four tablespoonfuls of flour rubbed to a 
aste in a small amount of cold water. 
ason with half a teaspoonful of curry 
powder and salt and pepper to taste. Add 
meat to the gravy, reheat, and serve 
with a border of steamed rice, garnished 
with parsley, These proportions require 


about three cupfuls of meat. A very good 
lamb curry may be made from left-over 
lamb, using left-over gravy for the sauce, 
or freshly made white sauce. 


Lamb Pies 


Crusty little pies are another possi- 
bility for using left-over lamb. Cut the 
meat into cubes and moisten it well with 
gravy or white sauce, adding a few cooked 
carrots, peas or turnips if desired. 

Fill ramekins or one large casserole 
three-fourths full with this mixture and 
cover with crust made of good biscuit 
dough rolled thin. Bake in a hot oven 
about twelve minutes. 

Left-over lamb may also be minced and 
scrambled with eggs, made into cro- 
quettes or served as creamed lamb or 
lamb souffle. 


French Chops 


French chops are merely rib chops 
repared by scraping the meat and fat 
rom the bones for a little distance from 

the ends. Broil them over a quick fire, 
season with salt, pepper and butter, 
and serve immediately. 


Roast Crown of Lamb or Mutton 


A crown roast of lamb is composed of 
two or three sections of the loin con- 
taining the rib chops, the ends of the 
ribs being scraped as for French chops. 
The sections are sewed together so that 
the ribs curve outward and up. The 
ribs should be of the same length. To 
prevent the ends from charring, cap each 
one with a small cube of salt pork. 

Dissolve a teaspoonful of salt in half a 
cupful of water and pour over the roast 
when it is arranged in the pan, place in 
the oven and roast for about one hour. 
Remove the cubes of fat pork and deco- 
rate the ends of the bones with the 
frilled paper caps that can be bought in 
any variety store or can be improvised 
at home if unobtainable in your town. 
Place the crown roast on a large platter, 
fill the hollow center with mashed or 
French fried potatoes and surround with 
piping hot buttered peas before sending 
to the table. Mint jelly makes a very 
nice accompaniment. 



































Preparation Time for Cooking Vegetables 
L. to Serve 
Cut in pieces. Put in kettle, atoning 1 quart of cold | 2to3 hours.............. Carrots 
water to 1 pound of meat. Add salt. Cook |................02.00c0eee Potatoes 
MUN 2.5 <5:< 6 vs dae 0k ce eae ae a te eee e i canoe th Rg hese s rie peaanen Turnips 
Brown in hot fat. Season. Add water and stew | 1 hour; add _ vegetables; | Peas 
OW ap iiwe es acc tntesebtsscon csneseseneess cook 1 hour longer.......| Carrots 
‘adds Ruse) wh Seb tw wid oh .9's das Ube dine KSA e eR es beh eid ack ees Ore ae Potatoes 
Sear in hot fat. Place in roaster and cover with | 20 minutes to the pound....| Peas 
bacon strips. Season. Add 34 cupful of water, | 20 minutes to the pound...| Tomatoes 
SE 5... cc cckhebebalis dunasaenwen 45 minutes to the pound....| Potatoes 
«Miata ates an atari ba ty igs»: dc ssoin mals ow iaienta ane 45 minutes to the pound... .| Carrots 
ja er sscatak > aswel cust etn thaskemeinikKs 45 minutes to the pound... .|................... 
Small pieces or large piece may be used. Sear in hot | 15 minutes to the pound... .| Squash 
fat. Add to seasoned liquid (tomatoes, etc.). |............0cccceecececes Peas 
MEN, Gab Slick 6.4 40 bse 4 an Sakae eee Ls 5 bo ack td i wk mae Tomatoes 
aS bles ei gina 0 2a s6 See gine 4X oak bnaak bd ee cn oe Moss oc Gnas eae Potatoes 
Broil in hot frying pan or broiler, turning often.....| 10 to 12 minutes.......... Repesague 
ide pine $ ald od vielen awa s Bun See 5 sob CUMS eters oth -s ) on wcdeeoe eae: eas 
ip bedakoMaddakd adoads ose ch kaa Gebel tbs Tod... bees bn kd Fede Carrots 
6 bes 6 RRR AP iha wads ee Cina AE ee ee ae ot Ca eed Pate hae Potatoes 
Pe yg Ee ere rer 20 to 30 minutes.......... Onion 
Spread with seasoned crumbs. Roll, tie, add liquid |...................000005- Peas 
OE RESP EE Ny Res FI RE Ra ee Tomatoes 
Dip in egg and crumbs, brown in fat, then cook | 30 minutes............... Tomatoes 
,: eh MOND... . «5 cs os denen a oMiie ob +06 rene 40nd chen s cad eee Potatoes 
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Six Basket Gift Set 

Useful, fascinating assortment of guaran- 
teed Rawhkewe Baskets made up of six beau- 
tiful baskets—a delight to any housewife. 

A Fruit Basket, Sewing Basket, Magazine 
Basket, Shopping Bag, Waste Basket and 
Clothes Hamper. 

Suitable for Holiday, Wedding and Anni- 
versary Gifts. 

_ Further friendship’s pleasant bonds by give 
ing the *awkeve Gift of Gifts in this new 
Xmas Carton for only $6.90 express prepaid. 


Order now through your dealer or direct 
from us, 


Burlington Basket Co. 


Stine. 
45 Hawkeye Bldg. gues 
Burlington, Iowa ue 


SOCORRO 


For illustrated folders in color 
and complete information. 
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BE ROME Mccscantadecocicssocencus sulbabsenetiensé 
Address 
To BURLINGTON BASKET COMPANY 
Burlington, Iowa 
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45 Hawkeye Bldg. 

















Holds Casement 
Windows Secure 


The Monarch Casement 
Check permits casement 
windows, transoms, chest and 
window seat lids to be opened 
as much or as little as desired, 
holds them at any angle, takes 
up but little space. Adjust- 
able to friction. Copper against 
steel at all friction points as- 
sures long life, efficient service. 
Free let, ““Casement Win- 
dows,”’ tells whole story. Also 
describes Monarch Automatic 
Casement Stay and Monarch 
Control Lock. Write for it. 


MONARCH METAL 
PRODUCTS CO. 
4940 Penrose St., St. Louis, Mo. 


MONARCH 
CASEMENT CHEC 


——$———— 
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Co., 501 B’dway, New York 











A Kit of 
Twenty High Grade Tools! 


WATCH Dad's eyes gleam when be opens it 

Christmas morning. A welcome, practi- 
cal giftforany man! Twenty glistening, high 
grade tools, enough for most repairs and odd 
jobs, in a handy canvascase. This kit ismade 
by the world’s largest producers of tool kits. 
Specially priced at $7,00. Carton is wrapped 
in fancy holiday paper. 


Other popular Tool Kits, all of Vichek 
guaranteed quality: 


No. 900 Mechanician Kit...... $20.00 
No. 902 Motorist Kit .......... 15.00 
No. 908 Garage Kit............ 11.00 


Se Sb U8 ae 4.00 
No. 909 Little Roadster Kit... 3.00 


If your dealer hasn’t them tell us his name, 
enclosing correct amount and we will see that 
you are supplied. 

The Vichek Tool Company 
3002 East 87th Street Cleveland, Ohio 


Y TO SAY VELCH 


VLCHEK TOOLS 

















CARPENTRY 


ELF TAUGHT 


aaa’ CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS ad 

Up-to-date information in handy 

form. Easy to learn carpentry. 

atlas: ak —- #. aS 
e money doin 

kay week. Audel's Guides 


eo rR ete ronla end Bteel 

Make Joints, Draw 
and Sar ced Pians, Estimate, 
Frame louses, 








twee fod Stine Do 
Le Te Poctial Painting 
—with thousands of Short Cuts. 


1600 4 - 3700 Wustrations—¢ i 
Pock ible covers 1 Edge. 

te vend and understand. icct aearte and an- 
pasha teach quickly. ves free ex- 
amination. No mone’ nom onane to 
postman, Pay only 


TTA SME THEO. AUDEL & CO., 72 Sth Ave., W. Y. City. 
Send me for free eramination AUDEL'S 
EXAMINATION CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS GUIDES 
I willsend you $1 

COUPON within 5 OR, ani monthly until $6 is paid. 
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-Bottom festies oat 
Edwards “Roo” Metal Shingles 
BI eae" sermee Gre and lightning Drool 


Samples & 
Roofing Book 


PRINTED, ENLARGED 
Bkiled werk a work Ce foe gui. Bet re re- 
puts Write for suics list and samoles. 


THE EDW. 
1231-1281 Pike St. 
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Conducted by DALE R. VAN HORN 


ERE it is almost Christmas time! 
Fall slipped away in a hurry, 
didn’t it? And next month—comes 

another year. Have we accomplished 
all we wished, done all the things we 
hoped to do? 

Christmas means presents for the 





A practical garage for the city lot 


kiddies. Presents cost money—unless 
you handymen can turn your nimble 
fingers and trusty tools 
to that end instead. 


wide. Only six pieces of material are 
needed. The end pieces are cut in some 
suitable pattern. These are connected 
by six-inch boards which have wide 
boards both above and below, the one 
being hinged, the other nailed or screwed 
fast. If made of hardwood and well 
built, it will be an attractive addition to 
the furniture of any home. 


A Winter Bird Cafe 


We admire the winter birds for their 
enterprising spirit and hardiness. We 
should meet them half-way and provide 
them with food and shelter to tide them 
over the lean months of dead winter. 

Here is a bird cafe that serves as recep- 
tacle for food and also becomes a shelter, 
too. The top is of glass which will admit 
the warm sun’s rays but keep out drivin 
winds, and as it is built to turn in a win 
so that the opening will always be on the 
side opposite the wind, becomes a real 
retreat. 

The hole for the support is dug by 
kindling a small fire on 
the chosen spot to draw 








Turn on the light over 
the workbench some 
night instead of going 
to the club, after the 
youngsters are in bed, 
and see if you can’t imi- 
tate Santa Claus in his 
workshop. Get some 
cigar boxes and make 
the little girl a set of 
doll furniture. You will 
be surprised how easy 
that little chair or table 
or bedstead takes shape. 

From the same or 
other suitable materials, 
construct a little cart 
with a wooden horse be- 
tween real shafts for the 
little man. Slap on 











The Bird Care 


the frost first. Mix the 
concrete with warm wat- 
er and heat the aggre- 
gates and after setting 
the pipe, cover well with 
an old blanket and plen- 
ty of straw so that it will 
set before it freezes. 

The upper pipe is 
small enough to fit into 
the lower one. A hole 
is drilled thru near the 
lower end thru which a 
small bolt is inserted 
after the shelter is raised 
to position. (The draw- 
ing shows the device 
lowered ready for plac- 
ing food.) 

Cut the base of the 














some bright red or yellow 
paint and lay away until 
Christmas Eve. You will be surprised. 

How about some useful article or piece 
of furniture for the good housewife? 
Does she need a kitchen table? A win- 
dow seat? A plant stand for 
the front window? 

Perhaps nothing else would 
suit more than a geod-look- 
ing, substantial hall bench 
and this month we are show- 
ing this very thing in con- 
nection with the blue-print 
offer. .A front and end ele- 
vation of the bench are 
shown on this page. It is 
easily made and should cost 
less than $5 for materials. 
You can obtain a good idea of 
how it is made from the draw- 
ings and description here, but if you 
would like a complete bill of materials 
and full working drawings, just send in 
twenty-five cents and they will be for- 
warded at once. 

This hall bench is forty inches long, 
thirty-two inches high and sixteen inches 





shelter from a _ wide 
board and drive a bolt 
thru it to fit into the top of the upper 
pipe. Sawa slot and in this set a piece 
of stiff tin or galvanized iron to form 
a vane. Cut two triangular pieces for 


Tis hall bench 
has ample storage 
SPACE under SEAT 








the sides, nail them to the forward end 
of the base and then attach the sheet of 
glass with tin strips as shown. A double 
strip of adhesive tape, laid along the 
upper edges of the side pieces will tend 
to cement glass and wood together and 
make the joints tight. This, if properly 
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HOT WATER HEATER 


SUPPLIES hot waterfor kitchen, 
laundry and bathroom. Attaches 
to regular boiler without disturb- 
ing stove connections. 


BURNS ‘“‘coal oil’’ and is both smoke- 
less and odorless. Economical to install 


and operate. 

APPROVED by Good Housekeeping. 
Many thousands in use in every section 
of the country. 


Write for Free Booklet No. 11 on 
Hot Water Heating in the Home. 
name of your plumber. 


HOLYOKE HEATER CO. 
Holyoke, Mass. 





























easy it is to learn to 
play this beautiful in- 
strument. Gives first 
lesson chart. 
Shows all Bues- 
cher models. 
Full of pictures of 
famous prof 


‘ession= 
als and orchestras. 
Send for a free copy 


Easy 
Play 
Oasy lo a 





SAXOPHONE 
oon “pia te uy in ke eee 
and easy terms. 


BUESCHER BAND | INSTRUMENT Co. 
ing in Band Orchestra Instruments 
Buescher Block, 


Elkhart,Ind. 19 





Buy the Seals that 
Fight Tuberculosis 
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balanced, should turn easily in a light 
breeze. 


Locating the Garage 


Opinions differ when it comes to choos- 
ing the best location for the garage. 
Usually they are built apart from the 
house and form a separate unit. 

On the other hand, if properly designed 
there is no reason why the garage should 
not become a part of the house, taking 
the place of the woodsheds and cobhouses 
which we see every day built integral with 
houses erected a generation ago. 

The picture presented herewith shows 
a modern home with the garage in direct 
connection. One door, as you will no- 
tice, is hinged by itself thus permitting 
side entrance and taking the place of the 
| am door. A radiator heated from the 

ouse furnace eliminates the danger of 
frozen radiators and chilled oil in the 
crankcase. 


How Does Your Doorbell Work? 


Does your doorbell operate with cur- 
rent from dry cells or current from your 
house wiring, stepped down thru a trans- 
former? Man ple are finding that it 

ys to Pvave | Say cells for a transformer 

cause the transformer, once properly 
installed, requires no attention and the 
cost is practically nothing. On the other 
hand, dry cells give out in an exasper- 
atingly short time and the cost. mounts 
to a real item each year. 

Go to your dealer or get in touch with 
a reliable electrical firm. They will be 
glad to quote you prices and also to 
advise you about the proper installation. 
The transformer should be placed under 
the first floor in the basement and be pro- 
tected not only by asbestos from the 
wooden joists, but should be enclosed 
also. A round coffee can, lined with as- 
bestos paper, will prove satisfactory. 
Every installation must pass the require- 
ments of the Board of Underwriters. 


Locking Bureau Drawer Knobs 


If the knobs on the dresser or bureau 
drawer insist upon working loose, place a 
rubber band about the head of the bolt 
on the inside, then screw up tight. This 
acts as a lock washer and will be a perma- 
nent preventative against loosening 


Hints for the Handy Man 


Adhesive tape or friction tape is useful 
around any shop. It will prevent that 
tired -feeling of the hand when wrapped 
about a hammer handle. It will tem- 
porarily mend broken articles. It serves 
to keep infection from slight scratches or 
cuts until the time when more complete 
attention can be given. Or even to repair 
a small leak in a water pipe. 

Heavy wire screen, placed on the bot- 
tom of drawers instead of wood, will 
prevent the accumulation of dirt and 
refuse. The edges should be doubled and 
staples—not tacks—used to hold it in 
place. If the screen interferes with easy 
operation of the drawer, cover it with 
narrow strips of wood, planing down the 
top edges of the drawer in proportion. 

A handy flour scoop can be made from 
a pint or quart tin can. Remove the 
label, cut away one side in the style of 
an ordi scoop and attach a wooden 
handle to the bottom with two small nails. 

Small holes in aluminum utensils can 
be mended by enlarging the hole slightl 
and inserting a rivet made from yo i 
Flatten the lead out on both sides. 
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Stop Icy Blasts 


with 


HOME COMFORT 


INSULATED 


WEATHERSTRIP 
Saves 20% to 40% Fuel 


You can install it yourself. Simply tack on—Turn 
the corners. It is weathertight, waterproof, dust- 
proof, flexible and non-conductive of heat or 
cold. Comes in one 
continuous length. 
No left over pieces. 
No waste. No sawing 
or mitering. Contains 
no wood or metal. 
Stopsandpreventsrat- 
tling doors and win- 
dows. Color, maroon. 
Figure 20 ft. average, per door or window open- 
ing, then send in for the required number of 
feet. We prepay shipping charges. 


Fill out and mail this blank today 


Money back if not satisfied, 








HUMBER OF FEET... ~~. AT 10 CENTS PER FT. 


ATTACHED FIND MONEY-ORDER, CHECK, CASH, FOR 8. caccne 


E.J.WIRFS, 101F S.17thSt., St. Louis, Mo. 
Sole Manufacturer and Patentee 


PAT. JAN. 22, 1924. ACCEPT NO INFRINGEMENT OR IMITATION 
Wewant 3 — men whowllldevote fulltimeto 


county salesmanager 
butiding a profitabie and pleasant business. Ingutrefor territory. 


HEAR MUSIC 2-4 TALKING 
1000 MILES AWAY 


















place one of his at 
new radio outfits in 





juction of 40 per 
cent for the first outfit 
in each community. 

rite sar. J.W. Coats, 
338 W. 47th St., Chicago, 
for special low price offer 
locality. 


and be the first in your 
means. We have 


on practically all of the best sets. Compare 
our prices with those of others is all we ask. Write, 
without any obligations for particulars; we think we 
can save you money. Dealers might also write. 
UNITED STATES RADIO ASS’N 
Madison Square, P.O. Box 34 New York, N. Y. 
IRON FENCE FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


Plain and ornamental entrance gates, Catalog on request 
—Estimaks lied promptly 








within your 





tal 
cheerfully given.—Orders fh 





Fence Co., e 
3322 Spring Ave., Cincinnati, o. 


CERTIFIED STRAWBERRY PLANTS 30.Bcst 





—Pri A ication. reducti: Marshalls. 
RADIO PLANT FARM Box 43, Rochester, Wash. 
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N the very beginning, per- 
mit me to say that I have 
lived on the Pacific coast 

for thirty-nine years—thir- 
teen years in Oregon and 
twenty-six years in Cali- 
fornia. It will be my purpose 
to treat all sections with 
fairness and impartiality. 

It is amusing to read in an 
old report of a congressional committee appointed to investigate 
the Oregon country along about 1835. This report states: 
“From the impassable mountain barriers and the little land of 
value, no considerable settlement can ever take place.” We 
would like the members of this committee to take a view of 
the busy prosperous cities of Portland, Seattle, Salem, Eugene, 
and others, and the 
beautiful Willam- 


D. W. Coolidge 
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The bungalow roof garden is a new wrinkle from the west 


How We Do It In the Great West 


Conducted by D. W. COOLIDGE 











years, yet for over forty years plants have been my hobby, and 
the experience thus gained has, I am sure, fitted me to speak 
advisedly on matters contained in these pages, and I trust that 
not only the Pacific coast residents will be interested but the 
general information contained therein will be of some value to 
all readers irrespective of location. 


“They Wish To Know” 


Q. “It has been stated that in western Oregon and Washington . 


it rains thruout the year. How about it?” 

A. No, this is a mistake. While it is true that from October 
to June a rain can be expected in this region at almost any time, 
it is very rarely that any considerable rain falls from June to 
October, but as in all other sections of the country there are no 
two seasons alike, and it is not an unusual thing to have spring- 
like beautiful sunshiny weather in December, January or Feb- 

ruary, and some 
showers in July and 





ette and other val- 
leys of Washington, 
Oregon and Cali- 
fornia. 

The Pacific coast 
is an empire, and 
there is scarcely a 
resource of any part 





August. During the 
past year there has 
been very little rain 
from April to the 
present time (Sep- 
tember 15th). 

Q. “To what ex- 
tent is date growing 
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REAR VIEW 





of the world that 
cannot be found in 
some part of this 
territory. It would 
also be almost true 
to say that nearly 
every climate on the 
face of the earth can 








Faon?t view | ~~ in California carried 
on?” 

A. I do not know 
the exact figures, 
but in the Coach- 
ella Valley and in 
parts of the Im- 


perial Valley date 





be experienced. 
In California can S/OE 
be found sections of 





raising has become 
view quite an industry. 
I am sure that I am 








severest winters and 
places where the 
slightest frost rarely 
occurs. The coast sections, or the sections of Washington and 
Oregon lying west of the Cascade mountains have very mild 
winters, while the region east of these mountains has winters 
of considerable severity, so that one seeking a home in the West 
can find any kind of climate he may wish, and the products of 
the soil are so diversified that almost anything grown in the 
United States will find congenial environment in some part of 
this vast territory. 

I will take pains to give an unprejudiced reply to any in- 
quiries concerning this territory or the products best adapted to 
ge certain section. 

t might be of interest to the reader to know that, while 
professionally I have followed the plant business but for a few 
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Details of Mr. Coolidge’s arbor described herein 


safe ‘in saying that 
there are several 
thousand acres of 
producing and non-producing date palms planted in orchard 
form. It is generally conceded that in these regions the finest 
dates to be found anywhere are produced, and it is but a ques- 
tion of time when California and Arizona dates will almost, if 
not entirely, shut out the foreign product. At the present time 
California dates command about double the Mes cpanoe of the best 
imported kinds, but with a much increased production the 
price will no doubt be materially lowered. The bright juicy 
and most palatable local product need never be sold as low as 
the dirty unattractive Arabian dates that have long been on 
our market. 

Q. What flowers blossom in the winter—that is from December 
to March—in California?” 
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A. California, particularly the southern 
portion, has what is equivalent to two 
seasons of spring. Consequently, from 
the standpoint of blossoming seasons, 
two summers. During September and 
October pansies, stocks, snapdragons, 
calendulas, primroses, cinerarias, most 
of the bulbs and other annuals, are trans- 
planted in the open and begin flowering 
in December and continue until April, 
when they are rooted up and the real 
summer annuals, such as asters, zinnias, 
clarkias, marigolds and others take their 
place. 

Geraniums and some of the evergreen 
flowering shrubs can be said to be in 
flower practically all of the time. Some 
of the acacias begin flowering in Decem- 
ber, but most varieties are not in full 
flower before February. A number of the 
varieties of the southern heather are at 
their best at this time. 

Contrary to the belief of many, there is 
no part of California entirely free from 
frost, and the abundance of winter flowers 
depends to a large degree on weather con- 
ditions in November and December. In 
southern California it is very rare for any 
killing frosts to occur before the middle 
of December, and these as a rule are not 
severe enough to injure or seriously check 
the growth of such plants as I have 
named. Roses, as a rule, flower quite 
freely up to the first of January. 





Bungalow Roof Gardens 


Ss ) popular has the idea of outdoor 
fireplaces become in California that 
an enterprising architect has designed 
bungalows that are being built to form a 
new subdivision in Los Angeles with roof 
gardens, and each roof garden with its 
open fireplace. The chimney is carried 
up full width above the roof, as shown in 
this drawing, and a gas pipe is extended 
upward to meet the burner in the recess. 
A copper shield is provided so that this 
recess and its fixtures may be entirely 
protected in bad weather. With gas-logs 
in this upper fireplace there is no carrying 
up of fuel, no litter, and perfect safety. 
The houses are entirely fireproof, and 
the roofs are especially designed for out- 
door living. There is a system of lighting 
that is most attractive, the railings are 
high enough to give no little seclusion; 
window boxes are built in around the 
edges, and even a lily pond in the center 
is  igag as shown in the picture. 

uch a big, useful living room as this 
as an adjunct to a pretty bungalow is so 
novel and attractive that buyers are 
flocking as bees to a flower garden. This 
new subdivision will be entirely sold out 
before its sixty houses can be completed, 
no two of which are exactly alike, but all 
carrying this upper room with its inter- 
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A sketch of Mr. Coolidge’s arbor during the summer 


esting features. Invariably each visitor 
exclaims, “How we have wasted the 
‘fourth dimension’ in our home building! 
And why, I wonder!’’ 

Of course in some parts of our bi 
country these outdoor fireplaces coul 
not be used as many nights in the year as 
in other parts; but surely in all sections 
a builder would be justified in planning 
for one. The expense is small and even a 
few nights in the year would well repay one. 

For with the color and motion and, 
warmth of the flames upon the hearth 
with the soft singing night wind among 
the leaves nearby, and the glitter of the 
sky above, it is an entrancing spot. Noth- 
ing seems left to wish for—unless it be 
one’s dearest folks to come and share the 
joy of it.—Lee McCrea. 


Out-of-door Living 


ETHER you live on the Pacific 

coast anywhere from Seattle to 

San Diego, where from May to October 
little or no rain falls, or in Iowa, or any 
other part of the United States, to get the 
most out of life, prepare to spend as 
much time as possible in the out-of-doors. 

Since the advent of the automobile 
most of our people are spending a great 
deal of their leisure hours in the open, 
but many of us, in these days of congested 
roadways, find there are other ways of 
enjoyably living in the open and I wish 
herein to make an appeal to every home 
owner to provide for their families an 
out-of-door living room. In many cases 

ou have large trees on your grounds. 
y not level the ground off and sow 
Italian rye grass or some other good 
ground cover, swing a hammock and have 
a few comfortable chairs. The ladies can 
make this their sewing or reception room. 

When there are no large trees a beauti- 
fuland most enjoyable arbor can be con- 
structed at small cost and when covered 
with grapevines, the kudzu honeysuckle 
or other quick-growing vines, will affo 
the necessary shade. Around the inside 
walls can be made beds where ferns, 
begonias, fuchsias and many kinds of 
flowering plants can be grown. Around 
the base, on the outside, in addition to 
the vines to be trained up the posts, 
bank some low-growing shrubbery. In 
the els around the sides and ends 
can be suspended hanging baskets that 
pesh add much to the attractiveness of the 

r. 

The following are the plans and dimen- 
sions of an arbor that I constructed on 
my own grounds: 

The ground dimensions were 24x40 feet 
which, after taking out a two-foot bed, 
left an available floor s of 20x36 feet. 
The floor was laid with brick, two or three 

Continued on page 38 
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It makes ’em thrive 
Old Gardner Fertilizer is just what plants 
need. Concentrated plant food and soil 
sweetener, put up in handy, clean and ab-- 
solutely odorless form. 


Contains the food elements used by profes- 


sional gardeners and florists. Highly en- 

dorsed. Easytouse. Anyone can get won- 

— results with pot plants, flowers, bulbs, 
erns. 


Get it today from your dealer in garden sup- 
plies, or use coupon. One-pound can costs 
25 cts. postpaid. Valuable leaflet giving full 
instructions on Care of House poh, sa 


UNITED CHEMICAL PRODUCTS CO., 
1204 Chamber of Commerce Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Send me____1-Ib. cans (25¢ each, postpaid) of Old 
Gardener Fertilizer and leafiet. I = -naaigsad 
Name 
ee tahbtiiectntaintenstieentiapioniilicdipdiionddlitaianias 
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England’s Best 


The garden of your dreams will become a 
glorious reality if you plant Sutton’s depend- 
able seeds. 

For one hundred and seventeen years 
Sutton’s Seeds have been recognized as 
England’s finest. Small wonder that garden~ 
ers and growers in all parts of the world are, 
year after year, insisting on Sutton’s Seeds. 

Let us help you plan your garden. Send to- 
day for ournew catalogand Guidein Horticul- 
ture. This book is beautifully illustrated with 
actual photographs of specimens in full colors. 
Also it contains afund of valuableinformation 
re “i the culture of flowers and vege- 
tables. 

We will be glad to mail this book to you for 
35 cents (international money order), which 
will be refunded on your first $10 order. 
Send for it today. 


Sutter ous 


Royal Seed Establishment 
ING DEPT. D ENG 





The seed business with a history of 117 years 


PEACH & APPLE 
ae 

bain We as tn 

Rare, Alpine,\veriaivide. Seete 


Sample 12 kinds, $1.00; 30 00. 
REV. J. F. ANDERSON, HALL isicebran, npOLane. 




















Your Christmas Sweets 


‘THE ATECO Pastry Decorator trims your 
little cakes, your pies, a and pud- 


dings with dainty designs of frosting, ey 
cream, hard sauce, meringue, etc. The Set 
containing a holder and 12 interchangeable 
icing tubes, is so simple to use that you can 
come put on the fancy touches that make 
meals interesting. And here’s a suggestion: 


an ATECO is a Christmas gift 
every housewife will enjoy owning. 


* 
Giustrated Tastruction $3.00 
Book o; 


f Recipes 
Do not accept ‘*bargain” substitutes 
CAKE AND 
PASTRY 
DECORATORS 


If your dealer does not 
sel enuine ATECO 
ICO G ok will 
send one pre upon 
receipt of price. 
ey 
490 Woodward Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 












Candle Power 


Burns 96% Air 
Amazing invention in table lamps— 
wall lamps — hanging lamps and 
lanterns. Brilliant, soft, mellow white 
light. Burns 96% air, any 4% cheap 
gasoline or kerosene (coal- oil). No 

to clean, soot, no smoke, | 
odor, simple, safe—easy to ope 
with match. 20times 
— lamps + Ray i 
mprovemen home farm light- 
ing of the age. Paten EDIAMOND 








. AGENTS 
30 days and se + SaaS oat $60 to $100 A Week 


FE If you want to earn big 

this FREE Trial and Special oe ‘e 
this light in your locality. Be 
ence or cai d. 

the first to send your name and A pital poe - 


address. Write now before you 
miss this opportunity. Hand 


ah lela 
Bee Tame, | ister “$C se 


Hand Made Andirons| 
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Good mayonnaise requires thoughtful seasoning as well as careful blending 


Seasoning 


HEN you look back and remember 

the special dishes that tasted so 

good, when you were a youngster 
at grandmother’s or at Great-Aunt 
Peggy’s, in almost every case it will come 
back to you that those goodies, with their 
appetizing, “more-ish” appeal, were 
flavored by a standard different from that 
of most cooks of today. Grandmother 
used sweet herbs and spices, and delight- 
fully often brown sugar in place of white. 
And theirs are the savors that will stay 
in the memories of boys and girls of 
this generation, if they get them at home, 
now and then, in place of the monotony 
of vanilla and lemon extracts for sweet 
dishes, and pepper and salt, with an in- 
frequent hint of onion and parsley, or of 
“synthetic” condiments, where grand- 
mother would have wrought master- 
pieces by skilled use of sweet marjoram, 
thyme or summer savory, with honest 
onions and bits of celery, in delectable 
soups and succulent gravies and tempting 
stews with puffy dumplings on top. 

Cinnamon and Brown Sugar 

One cook who has a merited reputation 
for putting appetizing savor into her 
simplest dishes(which is true economy in 
all ways but one; that is, the increased 
amount that everyone eats, at her table!) 
doubles the tempting quality of her plain 
steamed or baked fruit dumplings by 
adding a little powdered cinnamon to the 
flour when making the crust for apple 
dumplings or puddings, and a whiff of 
nutmeg or mace to that for peach ones. 
And either will gain by the addition of 
a good spoonful of light brown sugar to 
the crust itself. Her plain baked cus- 
tards call for a good pinch of cinnamon as 
flavoring—no other is needed—and the 
combination of cinnamon and mace (or 
nutmeg) is her perfect one for baked 
tapioca or sago custards. Bread and 
butter pudding is twice as tempting if 
brown sugar and dustings of cinnamon 
cover the layers of buttered bread; and 
any baked puddings of these types, tapi- 
oca or any of them, can be given a new 
appeal if over the top, about ten minutes 
before the baking is finished, is put a thin 
layer of brown sugar, spiced or plain, this 
dotted with bits of butter and the dish 
set back in the oven to be completed 
with a regular caramel crust. 

The tiniest pinch of cloves brings out 
the flavor in stewed or oped 
oysters. Not enough, tho, to give a 
“spiced” effect. The same is true of the 


For Savor 


use of mace in creamed shrimps, sweet- 
breads, croquette meat, and similar 
“Bechamel”’ sauce compounds, where it 
is combined with a little onion juice and 
chopped parsley in toothsome blend. 

And New Orleans molasses! Do you 
know that left-over apple dumplings— 
steamed ones, soggy and cold!—can be 
made into a dessert famous in one family 
by being sliced, dip into heated 
molasses that has a little butter and 
spice in it, and put in layers in a buttered 
baking dish. Over this is poured a plain 
egg-and-milk custard mixture, with a 
little dissolved cornstarch in it to prevent 
thinning. It is allowed to stand and 
soak for about fifteen minutes, and is 
then steamed about an hour. 


Using Sweet Herbs 


All epicures know that no other pork 
and beans can rival the goodness of the 
homemade sort that has its spoonful of 
molasses, its goodly pinch of ground mus- 
tard and its dash of black pepper mixed 
with the bean broth that’s poured over 
them, and then is baked slowly into them. 

As for the use of sweet herbs, they can 
be abused as well. They need judgment, 
as does the use of every seasoning, from 
salt and pepper to saffron. Most families 
know them only thru a blended mixture 
sold as “poultry seasoning” in the grocer- 
ies. The blend is savory in itself, but it 
gives exactly the same seasoning to every 
dish in which it is put. Sweet marjoram, 
thyme, sage and summer savory have 
distinct flavors of their own, apart or in 
the right combinations, and any person 
who has eaten turkey stuffing flavored not 
only with a generous proportion of 
chopped onion, previously simmered 
tender in a little butter or sausage drip- 
ping, but with equal amounts of pow- 
dered thyme and sweet marjoram, will 
find the ordinary kind, strong withsage and 
mottled with bits of underdone onion, 
rather rank and flat-tasting. If the stuffing, 
after being mixed, is fried in more of the 
sausage fat, on the back of the stove, for 
half an hour, before using, and is put into 
the fowl while hot, the savor of it will go 
all thru the meat, and the texture when it 
is served will have nosuspicion of pastiness. 

Used alone or with a trifle of onion juice. 
a pinch of marjoram especially well 
in stews, uts and other dishes of 
dark meats, , lamb or mutton, either 
fresh cooked or warmed-over; while 
thyme finds its affinity in the light 
meats.—Aldis Dunbar. 
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The Making of a Garden 


Continued from page 8 

ve advice. Every flower-loving settler 
at ad to work patiently along as best he 
could, with plenty of setbacks and delays. 

But in time a few things from the old 
home farm that wers hardy enough to 
stand our winters began to grow, and the 
— place had the beginnings of a gar- 

en. 

The old-fashioned lilac, syringa vul- 
garis, from Bulgaria, was almost the only 
ornamental shrub planted beside the 
cabin of the pioneer. Now “The Shelter’ 
boasts twenty varieties of lilacs alone, 
including Japanese and Chinese varieties 
and the Hungarian tree lilacs which do not 
look or smell like lilacs at all, and do not 
bloom till July. 

A clump or two of peonies, early im- 
portations, with a soapy odor, came to 

grace the new garden. All the varieties 
then nerally known of that favorite 
could ss ave been counted on the fingers of 
one hand, with some fingers to s 
Mock orange was also planted. Bush 
honeysuckles were found to laugh at the 
cold, and with snowballs, red and white 
phlox and a tiger lily, made up the collec- 
tion which included all the really hardy 
perennials of those days. The old-fash- 
ioned roses needed special care in winter 
for best results. 

The garden grew slowly, as real 
dens do, with the years. Spirea, bar 
ries, and a great company of herbaceous 
plants came, and with them new varieties 
of the old ones, in bewildering numbers, 
and with a color and fragrance before un- 
dreamed of in their kind. 

All of nature-loving Iowa was experi- 
menting at that time, along with Eugene 
Secor. Before the days of the experiment 
station at Ames the first imported fruit 
trees were tried out on private property. 

A remnant of one of Penk old orchards 
may still be seen at “The Shelter.” 

The native trees have taken to the 
Secor place as their natural home. Wild 
cherry, choke cherry, oaks, great cotton 
woods, basswoods, etc., are there. One 
massive elm just behind the house is now 
fifty years old. Wild shrubs and vines, 
such as bittersweet, ramble about the 
grounds quite as if growing wild. 

Mr. Secor loved to bring home natural 
souvenirs from his travels. A large honey 
locust wearing a label telling that it was 
grown from seed gathe on Staten 
Island in 1878, keeps company with a 
“Longfellow Maple” which originated on 
bes old o ellow home, and an elm from 


“t ere = some odd varieties of trees 
and shrubs; a wild olive, a Japanese 
ginkgo, trailing juniper, buffalo berry, 
Kentucky coffee bean, Chinese chestnut, 
and even high bush cranberries. 

Miss Secor knows and loves everything 
growing on the place and can relate the 
history of each. She is interested now in 
collecting varieties of iris and gladiolus, 
and these with the flaming oriental poppy 
make her en glow with color. But it is 
when she leads the visitor up and down 
the rows of peonies that she becomes really 
enthusiastic. 

She herself has practically wn up 
with these plants. Her father began to 
collect rare varieties of peonies about 
1900. Then he became fascinated with 
the idea of Ss new types. Few 
of us who are en can appreciate 
what a tedious Poe ay a or how many 
years are required to produce a new peony. 
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newly discovered improvement. 


binary gad flue linings as a safeguard against 
rust ne very important addition. The 
Mirco’ — that provides a permanent 
blue-black polished top surface without black- 


quality that gives real satisfaction. 


See the dealer who handles Monarch and Para- 
mount Ranges near you. He will show you 
many things you would never be content to do 
without. Or, write us if more convenient. 


a Monarch Malleable Range in your kitchen, all 
household tasks seem lighter. ‘Time spent in cooking 

seems to fly. Baking disappointments are things of 
the past. Everything goes smoothly and quickly. And to 
keep your Monarch spick and span is no task at all. 


ta -four seas sa o we proved that better ranges could 
ilt with son te. of ble malleable iron. That still holds 
ped But every year since then we have added some 








Ofgnarchy 


Ceal-Wood and Electric Ranges 


ing, is another. 

Many ranges without these most desirable ad- 
vantages cost as much—yes, even more than 
the Monarch. So price is no indication of the 


Gas and Combination Ranges 


All made in the same plant 
and all combine the strict- 
est fuel economy with 
every modern feature of 
design and finish. 


Sw 


Malleable Iron Range Co., 24-79 Lake St., Beaver Dam, Wis. 
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Get a Canary CA NARIES 
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you can earn $1 to $2 an hour in your spare 

time writing show cards. No canvass- 

ing or oe We instruct you by our new 

—— ograph System, m, supply ; you with 

work and pay you cash each Write 
today for full particulars and free booklet. 

WEST-ANGUS SHOW CARD SERVICE LIMITED 
Authorized Capital $1,250,000.00 

245 FE ane Building, Toronto, Can. 


STUDY INTERIOR DECORATION 
A home study course in making your home 
beautiful or preparing for 








« ¥. School of Interior Decoration 

















ptr caene Co.) 344 West 52nd St., New York City. 
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ST. KANSAS CITY. MO.- 
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BARTEL'S, Dept.C 45 Cortlandt St_.New York 
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Have Delicious %y 
Fresh Fruit 


Direct from old reliable 2 
Green's Nursery youcan get health 
hardy, growing things of many kinds to 
beauty, value, and a source of fresh fruits 
to your home. 


10 Flowering Shrubs 
Blooming Size 2-3 Ft. 
1 Forsythia (Golden Bell) 1 Dwarf Bar' 
1 Deutzia Prideof Rochester 1 GoldenSpiraea 
1 Mock Orange (Syringa) 1 Hydrangea P. G, 
2 Spires, Van Houttei 1 “~ Billardi 
1 Indian Currant (Coral Berry) 









Total cost, separately—$5.80 
Special Collection Price........... $4.50 


Dwarf Fruit Tree Collection 


1 McIntosh Apple, 1 Delicious Apple, 1 Bartlett 
1 Clapp’s Favorite Pear. All dwarf trees, 

Full sized fruit on small trees. Take little room. 

Ornamental. 

Total cost, separately $4.20 

Special Collection Price.............-- 

Other attractive collections and over 300 varieties 

of growing things from which to select. 


or Liberal discounts for cash, 
Sent C.O. D. Shipments prepaid east of 


Mississippi on orders of $10 or more. 
Full of information 


50-Page Illustrated fyout trees, vines, 
Catalog FREE! shrubs planting ete. 


Write for it today. 
Green’s Nursery Co. 
772 St. Rashonen,: N. ¥. 
Gr een’ S shrubs 
nes 


Nursery to You at a SAVING 


More 
Beautiful 
Plants 

For You 
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olors and more luxuriant foliage 
which “SUPERIOR” Plant Food gives 
your plants are amazing. Stalks grow 
strong and sturdy. New shoots spring 
out. 

Stadler’s “SUPERIOR” is a scientitic, cor- 
rectly balanced Food for house, garden and 
bulbplants. Water-soluble, clean ‘and odorless. 
Try it—the results will delight you. 

At your dealers or if he cannot supply you 
send $1 (plus 10c postage) for a can of 600 treat- 
ments—enough for one year. Results guaran- 
teed or money refunded. Trial package 10c. 


THE STADLER PRODUCTS CO. 
951 Denison Ave. , Cleveland, Ohio 


Specialists in High Grade Fertilizer for 70 years 


Stadler ors Superior” 


PLANT FOOD 


, EVERGREENS 


Shade Trees, Shrubs and Hardy Flow- 
ers. Let us show you how to beautify 
your home with these at small outlay. 

Apple, Peach, Cherry 


Plum and Pear Tice budded from bear- 
ing _—— so Grapes, Srewbery and 


beets 
Write fo for free Catalog aed Pree teal Pies 
HARRISONS’ NURSERIES 
Box 44 Berlin, Maryland 


PAPER WHITE NARCISSUS 


10 for $.60; 100 for $4.00; 1,000 for $35.00. Write 
for catalogue of additional offering of bulbs and roots. 


fj = new beauty, even deeper richer 
c 





























| lilacs smell alike you should visit ‘The 
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Eugene Secor planted the seed of the 
flower now known as the “Nina Secor” 
in 1906, with but little idea of what would 
come from it. He was obliged to wait 
until 1913 before he saw the plant bloom. 
He left at his death a dozen named varie- 
ties of peonies as a result of his own 
efforts, and many more that were then 
only numbered. 

It was at this point that his daughter, 
who had been as keenly interested in the 
work as her father, took it up, patiently 
selecting the choicest of the new varieties, 
culling again from these, until the beauti- 
ful flowers of this year’s exhibit were 
possible. 

The peonies at “The Shelter’ now 
provide a gorgeous succession of bloom 
from the middle of May till July. The 
late owner, desirous of interesting others 
in the flowers he loved, instituted a 
“Peony Day” when the grounds were 
thrown open to the public while at their 
best; and many visitors still come for 
miles to view the blossoms. 

Only the real peony lover knows the 
subtle points of difference, the notching 
of a leaf, the shape of a petal, the general 
contour of a flower, the shades of color, 
the odor (for if you think all peonies or all 


Shelter’). 

Miss Secor is very modest about her 
flowers. She tells us that she hopes one 
day to have a “real’& assortment of 
peonies. But it is easily seen that she 
has two powerful motives behind her 
work. One, her desire to fulfil her father’s 
dreams; the other, a passion for the ex- 
quisite flowers themselves.. With such an 
unusual background and with forces like 
these at work, we may look forward confi- 
dently to greater and greater things to 
come out of ‘The Shelter.” 


How We Do It in the 
Great West 


Continued from page 35 


inexpensive rugs were spread about, a 
hammock on one side, a cheap but com- 
fortable lounge, four or five roomy rock- 
ing chairs, and a table for the midday or 
evening meal to be used afterwards for 
books and papers constituted the furnish- 
ings. Of course, the chairs, table and 
lounge were of rustic construction suit- 
able for all kinds of weather, and when 
rain threatened the chair and lounge 
cushions were taken inside, and the rugs 
rolled up and placed in the dry. 

You who have never enjoyed a break- 
fast or other meal in such an environment, 
with the birds nesting and twittering in 
the vines, and the air perfumed with the 
fragrance of the honeysuckle, do not 
know the real enjoyment of such.a meal. 

The material used and the construction 
were something after the following: 4x4- 
inch posts ten feet long were set two feet 
in the ground. The ground section of the 
posts having first been coated with coal- 
tar. The posts were placed eight feet 
apart on the sides, and one row of posts 
thru the middle, making them twelve 
feet apart on the ends. Two-by-four 
stuff was used as top and bottom 
plates, and at the top of a four-foot 
lower section. Two-by-three’s were used 
as rafters, and these were allowed to 
extend about two feet over the sides and 
ends, and this top and the four-foot lower 
section were latticed. The drawings 
shown on page 34 show a side and end 
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in ‘thas and, 


Palms, Ferns, Aspitistras and other rlory 
will flourish in the livingroom, conservatory or 
greenhouse, if supplied with proper food and 
drink. Keep the soil from drying out and now 
and then insert in the soil a convenient, 
odorless, stainless tablet of 


Stim-U-PLaNI 


the richest plant food, immediately avail- 
able—acts quickly. No messy mixing. 
Quickly disolves in water, if liquid fertilizer 
is desired. Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded. Keeps perfectly until used. Have 
a supply on wad oe house plants. It will 
keep until wanted in the garden, next spring. 

A medium sized box delivered for seventy 
five cents. Or a seasons supply, for Ra maar 4 
gardens, for three dollars and a half—the 
cheapest way to buy them. Sold by seeds- 


men and nurserymen. Manufactu! by. 


EARP-THOMAS CULTURES CORPORATION 
fons Island City, 














GARDENING FACTS 


Unfolded within the covers of the GARDEN GUIDE, 
a 384-page book just crammed 





FROM A TO Z 


full of practical cul- 
tural advice on the most 
ainiteshandtienetorery 
Fowing shine from vege- 
its and flowers 

to shade trees, as well as 
every other factor that 
enters into the mainten- 
home 


and country. Over 40,000 

coplessold. Pa cover, 
$1.10; cloth, $1.65 post- 
Paid. 


A. T. DE LA MARE CO. INC. 


448-H West 87th St. 
NEW YORK, N. ¥. 


Descriptive Catalog of over 
800 se: d Garden, Home 
Ground and Farm Books 
mailed free on appl.cation. 




















JOSEPH F. DONNELLY, 129 S.18th St.Phila.,Pa. 











section of such a house. 








Vines, Roses, 


SRNAMENTAL 


© SHRUBS 


Buy high-grade dependable nursery stock. Send 
now for our 1925 Catalog Itc Juablh 
information for plantingand fully describes and illus- 
trates the fine stock grown in our own Nurseries. 
All varieties of Small Fruits—Grapes, Raspberries, 








Blackberries, Currants, etc. Hardy and well rooted 
plants, fully guaranteed, 


Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Climbing 
Perennials. 
We sell direct to you at a great saving, and we guar- 


antee satisfaction. Write today for our fully illustrated 
FREE Catalogue. 
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Homes of Famous Americans 
Continued from page 15 

For upwards of two hundred fifty 
years the old house has stood and shel- 
tered its human brood, in sunshine and 
in sorrow, in good times and in bad. The 
scars of life are deep upon it, but it we 
stood fast and serene. The moss u 
the ancient shingles, the quiet grande 
of it, the giant vines over the aa 
these bespeak a home where the roots 
have gone down a long, long way. 

In the backyard there is an ancient 
windmill, such as one might find on the 
moors of Holland. Formerly, it was lo- 
cated at the end of a pasture some blocks 
away, but I could see the youthful Payne, 
barefooted and tousled headed, sneaking 
down the barnlot and to the windmill, to 
stand and watch it in ab gamer 
wonder as its giant fingers circled the sky. 

No doubt he was made to weed the 
garden patch at times when the gang were 
down at the swimmin’ hole, or eagerly 
setting about the business of making 
beanie shooters, or mysteriously fishing 
for minnows with pin-hooks. And, then, 
there were hours when the heat slowed 
down even boyish ambition, and he was 
content just to lie on a bench under the 
great grapevine at the backdoor, specu- 
lating on the probability of success if he 
attempted to raid mother’s cookie jar. 

A child! Oh, let us be frank and admit 
it! There is a celestial glory about child- 
hood days. Wild and free and glorious 
are these days of sweet innocence! Days 
when men and women are budding in the 
great field of life, untried, unwhipped! 
Strong and anxious are they then, as im- 
patient as the racer; born and bred in the 
bone is the wild desire to see the world, to 
run the race, to taste, to touch, to try! 

There are thoughts of .an anxious 
mother, thoughtfully and painstakingly 
watching with the inspired eyes of love 
their every action, warding off disaster 
and temptation; preserving them until 


the morrow, giving them sweet sleep, if . 


but for tonight! 

And when they have run their race and 
played their game and drunk the last 
dregs from the cup they have snatched 
from life, they want to be children again, 
“just for tonight.”’ Even as you and I. 

All of this lurks back of Payne’s great 
song. It came out in such sharp relief 
because, being detached forever from 
such ties, he knew them the more for 
their real value. 

He early displayed a natural bent for 
expression. At fourteen he was editing 
and publishing a little paper which he 
called The Thespian Mirror, which like- 
wise revealed his growing interest in the 
theater and things of the theater. He 
attended Union College for two years, all 
the time turning more and more to the 
theater. Men gravitate to the work they 
are best ualified to do. 

His father’s bankruptcy compelled him 
to leave school, and he hurried to New 
York and hung around the theaters, until 
he got a part and made his debut at Park 
Theater, where he scored instant success. 
No doubt he longed to be a tragedian, for 
he had the tragedic air young actors so 
commonly affected in the last century. 

Soon he went to London to seek his 
fame, much as young artists now flock to 
New York City. ere was the wealth, 
the culture, the appreciation. There was 
the great, bright hght and like so many 
moths they flocked ¢ to its beck and call. 


Continued on page 41 
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EXT time you renew or clean 
your curtains why not hang 
them on Bluebird Rods? These up- 
to-date, economical rods make cur- 
tains prettier by suspending them 
naturally, artis y, without sag- 
ging. 
No fuss or work putting Bluebird 
Rods up. Sturdy brackets attach in 






**They Make Your 


It Is Easy to Have 
Beautiful Curtain Effects 


a few seconds—the rods go on or off 
instantly. Single, double, triple, in 
rust-proof Satin Gold or White 
Enamel finishes, they suit every 
room, bathroom to library. 

“Bluebirds” are the only rods with 
ornamental stiffening ribs. Look for 
this feature. Made by H. L. Judd 
Co. Inc., New York. 


Inquire of your local dealer. He carries 
Bluebird Rods or will gladly get them. 
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GLADIOLUS 
“THE FLOWER BEAUTIFUL” 
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Gladiolus Bulbs 
Special Offer. 


One Hundred Blooming size bulbs specially 
selected for variety of color. 


Only $2.50 postpaid. Price list free on request. 
The Pfeiffer Nursery, Winona, Minn. 














' A Prized Christmas Gift 
“THE GLORIOUS GLADIOLUS”’ 


Contains more valuable, up-to-date —s information 
than all other — ‘combined —all “Secrets”; 
also Essentials of Le | Peony, Iris and Datta Culture. 


Only $1.00 postpa ‘send for Selling-Ow Bargain 
G Catalog. 
J. A. VONDEL, Sharon, Mass. 





NED GLADIOLAS $.00 


prieties, mowers § Panama 
Pendleton, velyn Kirtland. 
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American Farm Machine (Co. 
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GLADIOLUS BULBS 7,"493.c8 
NAMED VARIETIES, bracing all col $1. Catalog. 
LADACRES FLOWER FARM 
H. E. CHRISWELL, Wanakah, Hamburg P.O. N. Y. 
MAKE IT A GLAD XMAS 
ans Secioope buite. 12 bulbs, named varieties, not 
—hroinen sent postpaid ‘or $1.00. yey 4 
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Everything About 
‘Rhode Island Reds 
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urish on the same city lot is demonstrated above. The lattice 


fence makes a good-looking screen for the poultry yard 


Managing the Backyard Flock 


FRED E. KUNKEL 


HE average city and suburban home- 

owner suddenly decides he is going to 

have chickens as egg producers and 
for table consumption. With the thought 
fresh in mind he hurriedly erects what he 
calls a hen house. Probably he even in- 
cludes a bit of a runway. The chances 
are he feeds the hens table scraps of every 
description and more scratch grains than 
they will eat. He hopes the hens will 
lay. They do—spasmodically; but as 
time goes on other factors may develop 
which disgust him with his back-lot 
poultry yard. 

Now the back-lotter Bass will study 
a raising before he begins, or at 
east while he i is handling chitkens in his 
wee back-lot, can make a handsome profit 
by properly building his henhouse and 
runway, and then giving what little care 
and attention his flock will require. It 
isn’t much. Fresh water once or twice a 
day, keeping laying mash, grit, oyster- 
shell and charcoal in a hopper before 
them all the time, feeding them scratch 
grains but once a ‘day in litter about an 
hour before the hens begin to roost, 
cleaning up the droppings boards once or 
twice a week, keeping fresh litter on the 
floor of the henhouse and the ground by 
changing it once a month, and exercising 
discretion in feeding the right kind of 
table scraps, is all that the hens require 
to keep them healthy and in good laying 
condition, providing the henhouse is 

roperly built. Of course the flock should 
. watched for indications of disease and 
sick birds quickly disposed of. 

A house of good design and good con- 
struction comes first. Your state experi- 
ment station will gladly send you a 
bulletin on such houses. 

Dead leaves provide excellent litter. 
Straw is the next best, while peat litter is 
the best for the henhouse. 

Finely sifted ashes from the furnace are 
useful in sprinkling over the droppings 
boards to catch the droppings and to keep 
the boards clean. They are also excellent 
in the duster, one of which should be in 
the house for winter use and one in the 
yard for summer use. 

The walls of the inside of the chicken 
house should be whitewashed once a year 


or sprayed with a liquid solution which 
performs an even better service in kee 
ing the henhouse in good sanitary condi- 
tion. 

Hens must be able to gather enough 
material to keep the egg machine going. 
This involves the question of feeding, 
one of the most important problems in 
egg production. The slightest irregulari- 
ties in feeding reflect immediately in the 
number of eggs produced. A well-bal- 
anced ration is essential, and if the hens 
are without grit, oystershell, charcoal, 
laying mash, scratch, green food, or any 
one of them for any length of time, the 
result is noticeable. By keeping the 
necessary ingredients before the hens at 
all times, feeding them scratch regularly 
one hour before roosting, and green feed 
three times a week, the hens will do the 
rest. Table scraps may be fed at any 
time if not in too great a quantity to in- 
terfere with their eating laying mash. 

Sunflower seeds and meatscraps are 
particularly helpful to the hen during the 
molting season, while in the hot summer 
months mixing grit in the scratch, about 
seven-ninths scratch to two-ninths grit, 
also cytting down on the quantity of 
scratch, produces more eggs. 

Using automatic drinking fountains 
and cleansing them once or twice a week 
with a good disinfectant keeps the drink- 
ing water clean and in sufficient quantity 
before the hens at all times. 

In the winter one can get lettuce, cab- 
bage, spinach and other greens from the 
ocal grocer, at little or no charge, as this 
is simply salvaged from the garbage can. 

It doesn’t pay to get ordinary chickens. 
A standard bred chicken is preferable 
even at greater cost, with a first-class 
cockerel during the breeding season, 
guaranteed to be from a good laying 
strain. 

Success in poultry raising depends upon 
maintaining the health and vigor of the 
fowls by having comfortable wie 
free from drafts, plenty of fresh drinkin 
water, good feeding of a balanced veshea 
Selecting the right breed and keeping 
these factors in mind insures the right 
results, profitable om. and egg pro- 
duction. 
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CHURCHES, CLUBS, 
LADIES’ AIDS! 


Do you need money? 


Any Church, Ladies’ Aid, Sunday 
School, American Legion Post or Aux- 
iliary, Scout Organization, Y.W.C.A., 
Woman’s Clubor P.T.A. needingfrom 
$50 to $200 can easily get the required 
amount through our special plan which 
is easily carried out, without any 
expense. 

You will be agreeably surprised to 
learn how easy it will be for your or- 
ganization to get the amount of money 
you need. Hundreds of organizations 
have already taken advantage of our 
offer and have been unusually suc- 
cessful. Write us today. 


Better Homes and Gardens 


127 Success Bldg., Des Moines, Ia. 

















HE STARTED 
WITH ONLY $45 


—but Frank Ray of Saskatchewan, Canada, 
is worth a thousand times $45 today! He 
—— Seeoes the go land - lays 
out head o Orses, head 
of po gen L .H 

home and other buildings are an inspiration 


~ 5 In 1923 he threshed 17,000 
bushels of grain—with a ready market 
waiting! 

He and hundreds of rou 
Canadian say with him, “ is 
the only country for a man to get started.” 

You, too, can be independent and grow 
prosperous on the low priced, fertile lands 
of western Canada. Decide now to investi- 
te Write M. E. Thornton, Supt. of 

ization, Dept. 749, Canadian! c 
Railway Depot, Winnipeg, Manitoba 
Canada, for full information special 


















low rates on investigation trips. 


|| Poultry Tribane, Dpt. 36 Mount Morris, I 
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Homes of Famous Americans 
Continued from page 39 

He went to England in 1813 and he 
remained there until 1832, having gradu- 
ally established himself as an actor, play- 
wright and manager. Payne had been in 
London, then, just ten years when he is 
supposed to have written “Home, Sweet 
Home,” which he first published in his 
opera “Clari”, or ““The Maid of Milan”. It 
was first sung at the Covent Garden 
Theater by Miss M. Tree. 

I can i ine the tremendous effect it 
had that first night, when it fell upon the 
startled audience, for we know now how 
men react to it, even tho it is familiar to 
all. The hush, the furtive tear, the huski- 
ness, then the breathless silence. At last, 
it is done, and the pretty little singer 
pauses an instant, smiles and bows her 
exit. Then, the mighty roar of applause 
which swept it quickly to the four corners 
of the English-speaking world. 

Nine years later Payne went back to 
America, trying his hand at various enter- 
‘ prises, contributing an occasional piece 
to the newspapers and periodicals. Like 
Poe, he was illy used and never appreci- 
ated in his lifetime. If there be any who 
feel that success is easy, let them call te 
mind the lives of Stephen Foster, Edgar 
Allen Poe and John Howard Payne—the 
Sad Trio, Foster and Poe burying their 
suffering in the wineglass, and Payne 
creeping off to Tunis in his old age! 


BE it ever so humble, there is no place 
like home,” sang Payne. Those of 
us who have not lived do not know 
what it means. Sometimes we have to 
lose a very great possession before we 
recognize its true worth; indeed, some- 
times we come to the very brink of the 
grave before we realize what we have 
really owed to the life which has gone on. 
_- In the end, hurry and scurry as we may 
thru the highways and byways of life for 
its fancied treasures, we come to know 
that nothing is so vital and so worthwhile 
as home, just home. Home in all that it 
implies; the loved ones it shelters; the 
trace of lives it has nourished; the bit of 
happiness, the rest and comfort it has 
given us. 

Home is everything! It reaches the 
tentacles down into our hearts whether 
we know it or not, and it brings us to the 
high and true purpose of real living. It is 
ay wher we have wrenched free and 
have uprooted its influence forever, that 
we know this. For to make a home, and 
to,nourish lives there is the highest attri- 
— of civilization, and, indeed, of life 
itself. 





Homemade Flower Pots 


“Poor people” do not always “have 
poor ways.” Some of the most artistic 
and useful flower pots and fern bowls I 
have ever seen are the homemade ones in 
the little Mexican town of San Gabriel, 
California. This is their scheme: 

An empty tin lard pail, of any size pre- 
ferred, is inverted upon the ground to 
serve asa mold. A circle of thickly mixed 
cement is molded around it smoothly 
about two inches thick. Then a circle of 
“pretty stones,”’ broken pottery and col- 
ored glass of various shapes and sizes iis 
fashioned into and around this, another 
circle of cement, more fancy rocks, then 
plain cement until the sides of the pail are 
covered and a smooth bottom can be 
spread. When the mixture has hardened 





e mold is withdrawn. 
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Helen Dow 
Whitaker 


istinc- 
tion, will tell you all about this “2-in-1 
Bird” in the coming issues of Everybodys 
Poultry M ne. She will show you how 
tocombine fancy and utility, pleasure and 
profit; how to produce birds and ba 
chicks that are in eager demand at pay- 
ing prices. It reads like romance but it 

simple common sense that w 
add dollars and cents to your 
bank account, 


There are seasonable articles, 
too, in each issue of Everybodys 
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all trymen. 
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Poultry Advocate 7" 25c 


Our 33rd year. Helpful, interesting articles each month 
by expert poultry writers, national reputation. Send 
25c today for 12 mos. trial, or only $1.00 for 4 years. 


American Poultry Advocate, Dept. F, Syracuse, W. Y. 











Catalog mailed FREE. Address 
Nichol’s Poultry Farm, Box 37, Monmoath, Il, 


















Christmas Carols of all Nations 


ANNE SHAW FAULKNER OBERNDORFER 


HERE is no season of the year 
when music is closer to the 
home than Christmas time. In 
Our first idea of Christmas always 
brings the mental picture of the 
angels coming to earth, proclaiming to the 
shepherds the wonderful event of Christ’s 
nativity by singing “Glory to God in the 
Highest and on Earth, Peace, Good 
Will to Men.” 

From the earliest days of Christianity 
music has been the most important 
feature of all Christmas celebrations. 
And today in our homes it is still popular. 
Yet we have frequently lost the true 
spirit of Christmas music, by the type of 
composition which has lately entered our 
home. So it might be well to consider 
the music which is truly appropriate for 
this wondrous festival and give our young 
people an opportunity to hear and know 
the music which really is Christmas 
music. 

In many places in the United States 
whole communities are celebrating Christ- 
mas together; either by a municipal tree, 
or by a carol singing from house to house. 
Many young people are in this way know- 
ing the true spirit of Christmas music. 
But would it not be wonderful if every 
home in the land could know the best 
of the old carols and something of their 
past history? 

In Latin countries there has always 
been a most interesting custom which 
dates back to the thirteenth cen- 
tury. It is said that St. Francis of 
Assisi was the originator of this 


.Wh 


Home This 


our 


the Wise Men, and they lead the children 
to the Holy Child. From this interesting 
custom came a very beautiful old song 
known as “The March of the Three 
Kings,”’ and this lovely old air which is 
popular in the south of France, where it 
is said to have originated, has been used 
by a number of modern composers, in 
great orchestral compositions. In the 
overture to his “L’Arlesienne’’ suite, 
Bizet has used the theme of this march 
to show that the action of his play takes 
place on Christmas Eve. This is a very 
beautiful overture, and one that every 
child should know, altho it is not as uni- 
versally popular as it should be. 


A Carol of American Origin 


The old custom of marching behind the 
Wise Men has been immortalized for 
Americans in one of the few carols which 
is of American origin. ‘‘We Three Kings 
of Orient Are” was written by the Rev- 
erend John Henry Hopkins, Jr., in 1857. 
He wrote both the words and music and 
you will find if you sing the hymn thru 
that it was intended to be dramatized, as 
it represents the speeches of the Wise Men. 

It was but natural that the early 
church fathers desiring that their young 


vs ot Have Christmas Music 
Year? 


people should feel pleasure in the 
Christian festivals should have re- 
verted to some of the pagan cus- 
toms. We know that the Christ- 
mas tree with its swinging toys and 
lighted branches dates back to the early 
days of Roman civilization, for Virgil 
describes it, and we know that the con- 

uering armies of Drusus brought it into 

rmany. 

In England some of the Christmas cus- 
toms date back to the time of the Druids. 
Even today in all country homes of 
England there is still the ceremony of the 
Yule-log. In early days carols were sung 
out of doors around the tree; when the 
log was being brought into the hall, and 
while it was burning. This was a custom 
which the early English colonists brought 


into Virginia, and it became an established 


matter that Christmas would last as long 
as the Yule-log burned. There are many 
stories told of the negroes on the southern 
plantations who would search for weeks 
for water-soaked logs which would burn 
for several days. 

At Queen’s College, Oxford, Christmas 
is still celebrated 4 the Feast of the 
Boar’s Head, and a very famous old 
carol which dates back from 1521 is the 
“‘Boar’s Head Carol,” still sung thruout 
England every Christmas time. In fact, 
the custom of celebrating Christmas with 
carols was more popular in England than 
in any other place in the world. Carols 
were sung around the mangers in 
the churches, out of doors, sround 
the tree or the Yule-log to be cut, 





idea. Feeling that the spirit of 
Christmas should be a living reality | 
in the minds of the young people of 

his congregation the good St. 
Francis had a replica of an infant’s 
cradle set up on the altar of his 
church. Within the cradle lay a 
waxen image of the Holy Child, and 
to this cradle or creche the young 
people brought their songs and 
dances as an offering to the new- 
born king. Later some of these 
creches became very elaborate. 
Sometimes the entire scene of the 
stable with Jesus, Mary, Joseph, 
the Shepherds and the Wise Men 
all being portrayed. Sometimes 
this scene was enacted by the 
youthful members of the congrega* 
tion. But always there was music, 
and it became an established cus- 
tom for the young people to sing 
and dance before the altar. 


The Universal Christmas Hymn 


Few of the old Latin hymns of 
Christmas have come down to us. 
But there is one, ‘“‘Adeste Fideles”’ 
(O Come All Ye Faithful), which 
is still sung in all the churches in the 
world at Christmas time. If you 
will play this lovely old hymn in a 
slightly faster tempo than you 
would sing it at church, it will not 
require a great stretch of the imag- 
ination to feel its rhythmic swing. 

It is still a custom in many of the 
countries of Europe for the young 
people of the towns to march to 
the creche singing as they go. Three 





DECEMBER MUSIC PROGRAM FOR 
WOMEN’S CLUBS 


The great success of a Community Christ- 
mas depends on all the churches, Sunday 
schools and schools working together. If 
possible, arrange for bands of young ple 
who are able to sing eight or ten of the old 
carols, to go to all the institutions of the town 
and sing these carols on Christmas Eve. 
Arrangements should be made also for groups 
of carolers to sing on every block of your town. 
In some communities carolers wear red capes 
and caps, and carry lanterns and candles. 

Many towns, especially in places where the 
weather is not too cold, have found that an 
out-of-doors Christmas Eve Festival is an 
excellent celebration. Sometimes this takes 
the form of a municipal tree, where carols are 
sung and presents and clothing distributed to 


the poor. In some places an out-of-doors 
creche has been built, with living pictures in 
eaded by 


tableau style of the Holy Family. 
the Three Wise Men p Shee in costume, a 
procession of children recruited from the 
Sunday schools of the town, can easily be 
made a feature of this celebration. To the 
creche should be brought presents and cloth- 
ing which can be distributed to the poor. If it 
is not feasible for either of these celebrations 


to be held out of doors, they can be staged in 


* some central hall or church. , 
A beautiful program for the club’s Christ- 


mas day celebration can be arran by the 
showing of stereopticon pictures of the great- 
est paintings portraying the Nativity, while 
appropriate carols and music are sung behind 
the stage. 

f your community desires to make the 
Christmas celebration a feature of the 
Americanization work, the carols of each 
country, sung in the costumes of that land, 
can be easily a in the form of a pro- 
gram. There are many excellent books con- 
taining the carols of all nations. 


and in the hall as it was decked 
with holly. One of our most inter- 
esting carols which comes from 
Wales is “Deck the Hall With 
Boughs of Holly.’’ Then there are 
the lovely songs, ‘“The Holly and 
the Ivy,” and “God Rest You, 
Merry Gentlemen.” 


Customs of Old England 


A curious custom popular in 
England is “The Wassail,” and 
“The Wassail Song”’ is still sung by 
the carolers who go from door to 
door presenting the wassail bowl. 

,» _ The carol was always a a of 
- the mystery or miracle plays of 
early England, and Henry the 


Seventh ordered his chapel choir 
to prepare and sin hristmas 
carols each year. f course, 


when the Puritans came into power, 
all Christmas festivities were 
banned, and many of the religious 
sects of Great Britain still frown 
upon the celebration. It was 
natural that the Puritans in Ameri- 
ca were unwilling to celebrate 
Christmas and it is doubtful if we 
would have had much Christmas 
music in this country had it not 
been for our German immigration. 
For the German families brought 
their Christmas trees and their 
great German music with them, and 
today we all know and love ‘“Tan- 
nenbaum” altho some of us call it 
“Maryland, My Maryland,” and 
do not know that it originally was 
the song the German children sang 
about the Christmas tree. 








youths of the village are chosen as 
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Another of the most popular songs of 
Christmas is “Silent Night, Holy Night,” 
which came from a little Bavarian vi 
and dates from the eighteenth century. 
The words were written by the vicar of 
the church and the music by the village 
organist. It is beloved by all the great 
singers, and it is possible for you to 
bring it into your home on Christmas day 
as many of the greatest singers of the 
world have made it for you on phono- 
graph records. 

The French call Christmas ‘‘Noel,’’ and 
their carols are always spoken of as 
“Noels.” The English spell the word 
‘“‘Nowell,”’ and many of their carols are 
also called ‘“Nowells.”” One of the love- 
liest of the old carols is called “The First 
Nowell,” and it is so old that few people 
know whether it originated in France or 
England. 

Another of the lovely old English 
carols is “While Shepherds Watched 
Their Flocks by Night.’”’ This air was 
written by the great composer Handel. 
Another English hymn, by Charles 
Wesley, was set to music by Felix 
Mendelssohn. This is called “Hark, the 
Herald Angels Sing.” 

There are two beautiful carols which 
belong to us here in America. “It Came 
Upon the Midnight Clear,” poem by 
Edmund Sears, and music by Richard 
Willis, both of Massachusetts, dates from 
1849. It is one of our favorite hymns, 
but not more popular than the ever- 
beautiful ““O Little Town of Bethlehem.” 
The words are by Bishop Philip Brooks. 
There are two settings of these verses; the 
one by David Stevens, altho not so well 
known, is possibly more beautiful than 
that by Barnby. 

During the war the custom of singing 
Christmas carols, before the homes which 
showed the service star, resulted in a new 
American carol by Marjorie Cooley and 
J. Truman Wolcott, which is called the 
“Service Flag Carol.” This carol was 
distributed in printed form to the 
American army in 1918, and was that 
year sung by an English regiment before 
the Church of the Nativity in Bethlehem. 

The last words of this carol were sun 
before the homes where the star of gol 
was waving. 

(Editor’s Note—Mrs. Oberndorfer, 
National Chairman of Music, General 
Federation Women’s Clubs, will be glad 
to answer any questions pertaining to 
music or music club programs. Address 
Mrs. M. E. Oberndorfer, care of Better 
Homes and Gardens, Des Moines, Iowa.) 





Success With Rhubarb 


Continued from page 18 


desirable. The place should be semi- 
dark for best results. The topsoil can 
also be supplied with a little nitrate of 
soda at times. It is best to dissolve this 
in water when watering, and is more 
readily taken up by the roots. A method 
that has worked very nicely is to take a 
half of a barrel or box and place the roots 
in this, cover them with nice rich soil and 
set in a dark place in the cellar where they 
will be fairly warm. This kind of forcing 
produces nice white and tender stalks in 
midwinter. Stalks raised in this way are 
better than those raised in the open 
ground. They have less acid. People 
who are fond of this fine sauce should not 
be without it as it is very easy to have a 
nice supply all winter. Try some next 
winter and you will never be without it. 
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The favorite musical instrument in more 
than one hundred thousand American homes! 

—first of all—because it is easy to play, 
and —secondly — because the Gulbransen is an 
unusually fine piano. Tone-quality, structure, 
beauty—it is a better instrument, with more 
piano-quality built into it, than you can buy 
in any other make, dollar for dollar. 

Builtunderthedirectionof aman whohashad 
over 50 years’ experience in the making of musi- 
cal instruments. Sold at popular prices only be- 
cause of wonderful manufacturing efficiency, 





3 to express yourself 
musically! Given 
only aloveof music, 
youcan playtheGul- 
bransen with all the 
feeling andexpres- 
sion imaginable. 
“Willitstand up 
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More Than 100,000 Gulbransens! 


GULBRANSEN COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


under long usage?” The first Gulbransens built 
are still in good playing condition. ‘Where may 
I see it?” Over 1400 responsible music storessell 
the Gulbransen—one is near you. “Can I afford 
it?” Four genuine Gulbransen models at a mod- 
erate range of prices—led by the superb White 
House Model which embodies the finest ma- 
terials, extra-careful workmanship, exceptional 
tone-quality, priced at $700. The Country Seat 
Model, $615; the Suburban Model, $530; the 
Community Model, $450. Let your circum- 
stances and your appreciation of tone-quality 
and piano-value determine your choice. 

“Can I be sure of a square deal when I buy 
it?” The Gulbransen is sold at one and the 
same price every- -— 
where in the 
United States— 
and, for your pro- 
tection, that price 
is plainly branded 
in the back, at the 
factory! 


















Send this Coupon 
( Check bere if you do not owne 


piano. 

(CD Check bere if interested in hav- 
ing player action installed in 
your piano. 

Write yourname and address in mar- 

gin. Mail to Gulbransen Company, 

806 N. Kedzie Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


“Easy to Play” 
sire 
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ULBRANSEN 


The ‘Registering Piano 





Registers YOUR TOUCH 





Registers YOUR TIME 


Registers YOUR EXPRESSION 











FOR THE LOVER OF PICTURES 


The easy and pleasing way to dis- 
ty Ay ts to use 


Moore Push-Pins 

Glass Heads — Steel Points 

Moore Push-less Hangers 

“The Hanger with the Twist’’ 
And they protect the wails, too! 


10c Pkts. Everywhere 


MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Bland and Soothing to Tender Skin: 
Msi Comets PL AY powdoziile Aste 
and Revues, Min- Make-up Goods 
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CHRISTMAS GIFT 


real 

in 18kt.. Gold. Lett cils and case stpaid....900 
Six-Inch Celluloid Ruler Given Free with Every Set 
thout Case—12 pencils, any one full names engraved. 760 


CHAS, E, 





Ord tamns—or 
200., Dept. A.B. 101, 42081, Now York 





Colonial Black Cat Foot Scraper 
Solid metal, carefully milled, finished black. 
Allready to attach tosteps or porch where it 
y | oup. Other animal . $3.60 


UN GIFTs 
Circulars sent upon receipt of stamp 
PATENT CO., NORRISTOWN, PA. 









HOUSEH'! 








ON EASY PAYMENTS. Trial allowed. 
VIOLINS oN eA B. MARDISS, Shawnee, oo 





Last Minute Gifts in Simple Stitches 


BENNIE HALL 


Mrs. Hall will gladly answer any questions regarding needlework. 
Address pattern orders and inquiries to Mrs. Bennie Hall, in care of 
Better Homes and Gardens, Des Moines, Iowa. Floss may also be 
ordered to work designs, and needle in correct size is always included 





May I take a bit of space yo pond describing these 
last-minute gifts, to wish all my needle-working 
friends happiness at Christmas time and thru 
the coming year? I have enjoyed your good 
letters so much and am looking forward to 
another very pleasant year. Now for the pat- 
terns. Across the top of the page is illustrated 
transfer pattern No. 166, blue, 20 cents, which 
supplies pap ond complete including cutting 
outline for a three-piece vanity dresser set. The 
original set was worked on white linen and 
finished with narrow lace after the edges were 
hemstitched by machine. A simple crochet 
trimming may be used instead. The curved lines 
are worked in oom or running stitch, using 
black floss, six strands in the needle. The dots 
are black French knots. The large center 
flower in the end motif is worked in 8 daisy 
stitch using rose floss. The little round flowers 
may be worked in round buttonhole or rambler 
rose stitch or may be filled in with French knots. 
This set makes an i al for a young F Sit 
a bride or even a seasoned house . Floss 
to embroider the set will be supplied for 35 
cents additional 


































Transfer pattern No. 117, blue, 20 cents, one of 
Better Homes and Gardens’ most popular pat- 
terns, is shown at left on a dainty little apron. 
This design was originally used on a luncheon 
set and the work done in colorful appliques. It 
may also be used on bridge sets, scarfs, towels 
and curtains. The apron illustrated is made 
of unbleached muslin, using an ordinary pat- 
tern. No cutting pattern is supplied. ked 
gingham makes pockets and collar, but colored 
rick-rack trimming be substituted. Outline 
round lanterns with blue, then black. Other 
lanterns are outlined with rose and black. Trim 
with orange French knots, outline and single 
stitches. Miawe are worked in single stitches, 
using blue, rose, purple and yellow floss. The 
centers are orange and black French knots. 
Floss to embroider apron will be supplied for 
35 cents additional. Needle is included. Sug- 
gestions for embroidering luncheon set in this 

ign: The material be white or cream 
cotton or linen. Use pink or lavender cotton 
crepe for the lanterns, onholing them down 
with pink and lavender floss. Work flowers in 
pink and lavender with orange and black 
centers, leaves and — in green or black 

outline 











Transfer pattern No. 168, blue, 20 cents, supplies designs for one 

pair of pillow cases. In white use satin, outline and eyelet 

Stitches; white floss to work two cases, 30 cents; extra skeins to work 

sheet, etc., 5 cents each. In el colors, using lazy daisy and French 
knot stitches, floss costs 40 cents 


44 


Design No. 167, blue, 25 cents, gives complete design including cutting 
outline for the three-piece buffet or sideboard set illustrated above. The 
pieces may be used singly for centerpieces, if desired, and the desi 

is also suitable for a pretty breakfast set, using the oblong mat or 
the centerpiece and the round doilies for plate mats. The set illus- 
trated is made on creamy cotton, edges hemstitched by machine and 
finished with narrow lace. A tiny crochet edge may be substituted. 
The little lines are worked in black outline, using three strands of floss 
in the needle. Dots are black French knots with six strands in 
the needle. Work the flowers in lazy daisy stitches, using pink, blue 
and violet floss, six strands in needle. The colors may be arranged to 
suit the individual taste and, if desired, other colors may be on 
the larger piece. Leaves and stems are green lazy daisy stitches and 
outline, flower centers are black and orange French knots. Black 
or orange stitches may be added at the end or center of each petal. Floss 
to embroider three-piece set will be supplied for 55 cents additional 
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For Christmas 
A Useful Gift, Always Appreciated 


200 Sheets and 300 Envelopes 


Biltmore Correct Stationery 
for Informal Use 
ALL PRINTED WITH YOUR 
NAME AND ADDRESS 
You have friends or rela- 
tives to whom Biltmore 
Correct Stationery will 
make an ideal gift. 200 
sheets, 6” x7” size, and => 
100 well fitting Envelopes, 
all of fine white Bond, and le, 4 
all printed in rich, dark 
blue ink with any name 
and address in 4 lines or POSTPAID 
less of Light Copperplate Gothic. All for $1.00 
—we pay the e. ($1.10 west of Denver 
or peor U. 8.) hast write names and ad- 
dresses plainly and enclose with check, M. O. 
orcash. Yourcard or greeting will be enclosed. 
Just send it with your order. Satisfaction or 
money refunded. “Suggestions for Correct 
Letterwriting™ will be included upon request, 
FREE. Order your gift 
stationery today—and a 
for yourself. 


iltmore Press 


[I * CORRECT STATIONERY FOR INFORMAL USE 
2212 The Plaza, Bilemore Village, N.C, 









@ 
Threshold Style 

YOU can make them fat home from 
cast-off etc. It's inexpensive and easy Ww 

eueunene my compiete tft, Hooken Pon here 
on outfit. 
coctng wee pence yeu meme et may beseitae t. 
Send today for k of 50 quaint designs, of 
Ye Hooked Rug and instructions. Stamps 


RALPH W. 
Department BH-1 Ipswich, Mass. 


LOOMS $9.90 


AND UP. BIG MONEY IN 
WEAVING AT HOME. 
Nesthel tues earpes, ste se 
UNION LOOMS from rags and 
waste material. Home wea is 
fascinating and highly 

eavers 


hd sur oan reas oom ert, 
pei aorecae acme 


UNION LOOM WORKS, 456 Factory St., BOONVILLE, N. ¥. 

















made | into switches, bobs, curls or Watch- 
our own hair guaranteed under oath. 
Ambs, Otsego, Mich. 


Mrs. W. 
WONDERFUL SILK AND VELVET BARGAINS 


4- POUND Cor Qugte, Fancy Work othe} 10 
a 


quil 
BUNDLES t 
UNION 5. WORKS, 261 FACTORY ST. "BOONVILLE, 


Old Fashioned Quilts 


A booklet for every quilt lover. 
Price 25 cents. 
\Gaes. aa Carlie Sexton ; 
= 654-25th St., Room 8, Des Moines, Ia- 


All Wool Yarn for Sale 
HA. BARTER TE, °° 900 ee ONY: MAINE 
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Beauty At the Back Door 


Continued from page 9 


grounds surrounding them could be 
entered. Great improvement was made 
in the small grounds around filling sta- 
tions in the residential parts of town. 
Cash prize awards of ten and five dollars 
were made. Merchandise furnished by 


the merchants cooperating with the move- 


ment for more attractive yards was also 
given for second prizes. 

Among the conditions imposed upon 
the entrants were the following: No com- 

titor could hire assistance of any sort 
in his gardening other than the prepara- 
tion of the ground and the mowing of the 
grass, awards were to be made not alone 
on beautiful effect but upon the greatest 
achievement during the contest. Aid and 
advice was given about preparation of 
soil, suitable shrubs and flowers for plant- 
ing during this period and the general 
care of plants. 

There were about twelve hundred 
entries of yards. Every section and dis- 
trict of the city was entered. The colored 
people of the city showed a willingness to 
cooperate and much improvement was 
seen in the colored districts. Because of 
the greater opportunity for improvement 
more backyards in every district were 
entered. From the picture used with 
this article it may be seen what can be 
done with a very small yard that is used 
for a place of recreation and the culture of 
flowers. The pergola and swing occupy 
a prominent place in the yard. Under the 
swing is an attractive tile floor that gives a 
colorful contrast to the white framework 
to which the swing is fastened. To hide 
an unattractive backyard fence shrubs 
that attained the height of six feet were 
planted. With these as a background 
rose bushes were planted. As a border 
for the narrow rose bed a hardy variety 
of coleus is used. Around the swing in a 
bed outlined with a narrow curb petunias 
and hollyhocks were planted. Just in 
front of the swing at the intersection of 
two walks is a triangular bed for rose 
bushes. It is outlined with the coleus 
also. There is beauty, appropriateness 
and a certain charming restraint in the 
manner of decorating this yard. Shrubs 
and rose bushes lend a bit of formality, 
and the small beds of petunias and holly- 
hocks on either side of the swing are well 
‘oor On summer evenings this small 

ackyard is the gathering place for 
friends and neighbors. This yard was 
planted, cared for and entered in the con- 
test by a fourteen-year-old boy. 

It is well to remember in considering 


' the question of whether or not to beautify 


the backyard, that the yard gives a 

rsonality to the home and serves as an 
index to the character of the family who 
live there. 
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A Gift Suggestion 


This Hot Plate Set is 
quickly and easily 
made by following 
these 


#INSTRUCTIONSe 


Materials: 6 Balls of “‘Silkine’’ Pearl 
Cotton Article 90, size 3. 5 balls of 
white and one ball of yellow shade 
No. 1206, 

Round Mat—with white ch 6, join to 
form a ring. 

Ist round—Ch 2, 11 short double 
crochet over ring (s dc, thread over 
hook, hook through st of previous row, 
pull loop through, there are now 3 sts 
on hook, t over and through 3 
ste). 

2nd round—Ch 2, *8sdc into lsde 
(taking up loop in back of st) ls dc 
into 1 s dc and repeat from * all 
around. 

3rd round—Ch 2,38 dc into center 
stitch of each group of 3 8 d ¢ of 
previous row, 1 sdc in each of the 
other sts. 


a = er 


This is one of the many original 
designs for 


Embroidery 
Crochet, Knitting 
and Tatting 


contained in the recent issues of the popu- 
lar quarterly publication entirely devoted 
to needlework. 


STAR 
NEEDLEWORK 
JOURNAL 








Single Copy 10c 
One Year Th ars $1 


r 40c ree Ye 
SEND IN COUPON FOR FREE COPY 





STAR NEEDLEWORK JOURNAL 
260 West Broadway, New York City 


Please send me FREE SAMPLE COPY of 
STAR NEEDLEWORK JOURNAL, 
as advertised in Beticr Homes and Gardens. 

































Burn Oil! 


Cook with Oil 
Heat with Oil 
~T_- pear Oil Burner,a 


le burner, that 
o right into the fre 


sidan 
rang, Bars large 


1 of + toa. 
Bf dirty coal or wood. 
Gives better heat—for 
cooking. Intense heat 
—low—or any degree 

RE 
turning a valve. in heat es your range 
a real gas stove—at moderate cost. ——— 

everywhere say it's wonderful for baking. So 
simple. Dependable. Easy to operate. 
A Model for Every Range, Stove and Furnace 
i The Oliver is made in 12 models, to fit any range, 








heating stove or furnace. More than 200,000 
have been sold. Guaranteed to give efficient 
service. Now you can heat your home with oil 
without large initial expense. The Oliver costs 
less! Write for FREE book, “New Kind of Heat.” 
Oliver Agents are making 
money. Biggest selling —e 
now on. vest de 

liberal Territory and Free 
Sample Case Offer. 


Oliver Oil Burner Corp. 
Manufacturers of 

Oliver Oil-Gas Burner Products 

1227 OLIVER BLDG.,8T. LOUIS, MO. 


$f Ol Ges Burvers in the World 


OLIVERSsBURNER 


‘Permanently Bright, Sharp 
RUSTNOT Kitchen Cutlery 


You will be delighted with this 
STAINLESS cutlery. The strongest 


































hip 
low but Tquality best that — 
KrrcHien SET in box 
oy a 85. 







Paring kn e,curved gra 
fruit knife, exible spatula, 
two tined fork and 8” b 
slicer. Handles in bi aa = ae 
amel and ebonwood. iE 
FRUIT SET T ase. gift box F 





— tor Gift Suggestion J 
CHURCHES—SOCIETIES; Our club plan is a big 
money-maker. Write for free folder. 

RUSTNOT PRODUCTS CO., 
452 B’dw’y, Albany, N. Y. 














MAKE HOUSEKEEPING EASIER 


The HYGIA 


Refuse Can 


with pedal to lift the lid, 
saves bending and leaves 
both handsfree. Strongly 
made: easy to lift can out 
of frame toempty. White 
enamel with moving parts 
nickeled. 
At all good pry sal 
G52 West o 
Riv. add _ 
Write for Booklet 
HYGEIA CAN CO. Inc. 
142 Franklin St. 
New York 


Ideal for Christmas Gift 


Look for name 
HYGIA on pedal 























| Automatic Rapid Electric 


Gi very facility of electric range plus every ooventege 
of Sreless cook her at leas cost than a good oil stove 


New Invention 
Revolutionizes Cooking 
Saves 50% to 75% fuel cost 


roasts, broils, boils, stews, fries, 
toast ae no etalon ta -~ 


oe 
teches to electric socket. Nos 
ial wiring. ‘Write for FREE Py 


ence Cook Book, 30-day FR 








offer and direct factory prices. je 
|. CAMPBELL CO. Dept. 
Alliance,Ohio. Georgetown,Ont. 
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Home Glimpses of Mrs. John D. Sherman 


Continued from page 11 


and know how to help in emergencies.” 
In those years of invalidism, the capable 
hands of the son saved them all vexation 
and makeshifts. 

History may repeat itself, but I have 
never heard of a kitchen history like this 
repeated in any of the mountain cabins of 
Colorado that I know well. An amusin 
tiff with a “hard-shelled” plumber pm 
in triumph for Mrs. Sherman’s ideas on 
the proper height for sinks, when she was 
able to direct operations. He regards her 
as an iconoclast of all accepted theories 
for sink levels, but one at least is the 
same height as the kitchen table, built on 
the non-backache principle. This also 
governed the arrangement of her wood- 
box and again Mrs. Sherman violated all 
the professional precepts of the wood-box 
builders, to the indignation of another 
craftsman. Placed on the side of the wall, 
the bottom of the box is on a level with 
the kitchen stove, requiring not a single 
step to transfer savory pine boughs and 
spruce timber into the stove. John keeps 
it in ‘an admirable, well-filled condition. 
Another amiable feature of the wood-box 
of this efficient club president is the man- 
ner in which it can be replenished. Thru 
an opening in the wall the wood is dropped 
into the box after it is brought into the 
little hall from outside. 

The pantry and “cold closet”’ are citi- 
fied-sounding conveniences which this 
mountain dweller has introduced into her 
compact kitchen. Evaporation takes the 
place of ice and the cold nights in that 
rarefied air help to preserve the food ad- 
mirably. And, as she is a thrifty house- 
wife—this leader of thousands of house- 
wives—saving the expense and bother of 
taking ice appeals to her. 


GEVERAL miles away and several 
hundred feet down into the village 
of Estes Park is the nearest grocery so 
that a well-stocked pantry of canned 
foods is a necessity to this hostess of 
many guests. How many have enjoyed 
her famous roasts and salads, soups 
and vegetables that she delights ‘to pre- 
pare for mountain-whetted appetites! But 
we digress from the six-inch pantry 
shelves where every label on the can is 
seen at a glance. A three months’ 
supply is bought from a mail order 
house {at lower prices than the moun- 
tain stores can provide. 

Kitchen walls stained brown are 
matched in the wood shades in the 
linoleum on the floor. 

“These shades are easiest to keep 
clean, I find,’’ comments this parliamen- 
tarian who does her own housework. 

Two capacious floor cupboards in- 
trigue our interest. Quickly the doors 
swing open and rows of shining kettles are 
the answer. The other——(?) 

It is said that every really feminine 
person has one or two tricks of econo- 
mizing or making her toilet or keeping 
house that she hides from the outside 
world. In spite of a boyish walk, devel- 
oped on mountain paths and a direct 
way of doing things that reminds some 
of her friends of the way their efficient 
husbands manage, Mary King Sherman 
shows her eternal feminine side in the 
things she conceals—in that cupboard. 

“Well, I might as well tell you,” she 


sighs and looks a little shy, this leader of 
2,800,000 American women—the most 
independent women in the world, so 
travelers tell us. ‘As a rule, this cup- 
board is empty as old Mother Hubbard’s, 
but on occasion when I want the kitchen 
to look spick and span immediately after 
dinner, and there is not any time to wash 
dishes, everything is put into the cup- 
board and the Gch weind is done later. 
Are you shocked? Really, you shouldn’t 
be, for it is of much more importance that 
I have time to visit with my guests and 
show them some of the beauties of the 
mountain side than it is for me to wash 
dishes at the end of the meal.” 


"T Bib little confessionis perhaps themost 
typical thing Mrs. Sherman could say. 
Now, rons y soma women recently 
heard her deliver a long address before 
the federation in convention, but nothing 
in it gave you the picture of this efficient 
chairman of the department of education 
as the other. It is on the assumption that 
one must pass quickly over the lowlands 
to spend more time on the highlands that 
Mrs. Sherman has brought to realization 
thru that department some of her ideals 
and practical plans. She has carefully 
balanced in her mind the relative values 
of duty, dish-washing and enjoyment of 
beauty. _ 

To date, Mrs. Sherman has not had 
much to say about a number of policies 
that have been emphasized in other club 
administrations. ntially, the new 

resident is practical and will tackle at 
hand those problems that she believes 
can actually be solved. Ideals she has 
aplenty. You cannot talk to this moun- 
tain-loving woman five minutes with- 
out realizing this. But she will not 
jeopardize the things that she may con- 
fidently expect to come to pass under her 
hands, for the more nebulous affairs 
abroad and at home, we opine. That lik- 
ing for the concretely practical is respon- 
sible for her creation of a department of 
homes, and whatever program she may 
adopt will not carry a disappointing 
note in it, for she will not consciously 
undertake any task too great for her 
powers. 

Recefitly a highly enthusiastic organi- 
zation that I happened to know of was 
endeavoring to lay plans for preservation 
of national resources a enlisted Mrs. 
Sherman’s interest. Sympathy and in- 
terest it had from her i in cig sae Ema but 
not her endorsement. Their way was 
not practical, so she told them kindly but 
firmly from her long experience with 
veil programs and reactions of gov- 
ernment officials. For half the year her 
club duties have made official Washington 
her neighbors, but all the same I have a 
sneaking feeling that she is relieved to get 
back to her mountain neighbors. 

Those neighbors have been mountain 
folk for years, building their homes of 
aspen poles and mud; the beavers down 
the slope in front of her house are near- 
est neighbors unless her son might be 
included in that category. His cabin 
nearby is a charming one that he himself 
built at the age of fifteen. Elaborate 
plans for a two-story, six-room house 
diminished to a single room, after the 
small boy had cleared a little land and 
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cut down one tree, his mother recounts 
humorously, but her face sobers as she 
recalls war times. An aspen pole at the 
corner of that cabin bore a small flag, 
flying in honor of a young man away from 
his home, a lieutenant that carried bombs 
across the line in an airplane. And how 
the little powder horn and shot flask car- 
ried by his great, great grandfather in the 
Revolution smiled as they overheard his 
letters. And the willow platter of his 
great grandmother whispered’ together 
of him and the others at wars long since 


“What a fine-looking boy,” a promi- 
nent woman remarked to Mrs. Sherman, 
who always carries his photograph with 
her. 

“Yes, that is my boy back in Colorado. 
He is the very heart of my life.’ The 
most efficient lady in the land is con- 
sidered a little austere. 

When the snow begins to drift in high 
mountain passes, a contented little group 
scatters out of its home, the mother to 
take up club duties at headquarters in 
Washington. But when the Colorado 
springtime smiles again—and oh, how it 
does smile!—-they are back home, home 
to their hills. 


And Now We Have a Home 


Continued from page 7 


of orange, blue and yellow. Narrow run- 
ners on the table and telephone desk of 
some slightly damaged Irish linens that 
I had purchased on the bargain counter 
for ten cents a yard and dyed a leaf green 
brought the colors into nice harmony. The 
two small, high-up bungalow windows in 
the dining alcove received curtains of 
pres se dyed pure butter yellow and 
finished with wa of burnt orange Jap- 
anese crepe. The room cried for a neutral 
colored rug with black and orange border, 
but not having funds to give it what it 
wanted, I compromised on a light brown 
grass rug at $3.95, which was not so very 
bad with the dark oak floor. The wide 
opening between the dining alcove and 
the living room received straight hanging 
side drapes of dull green repp, which in- 
stead of being hung on a costly pole, were 
fastened with brass rings to one that I 
purchased unfinished from a lumber yard 
for fifteen cents and with two coats of 
ivory enamel made quite harmonious with 
the woodwork. 

Isolated? Not a bit. The old bus 
isn’t much to look at, but it gets us to 
town and back again, always on 
time. 

Hard in the winter? No, on the con- 
tarary, quite easy! No stoking of fur- 
naces, no cutting of kindling, no com- 
a to the janitor. Just a turn of the 

ey and the gas furnace throws out a 
well-vented heat that makes us warm 
and cosy in the most freezing weather. 

Lonesome? Hardly. Everyone out 
here has acre tracts. My neighbors are 
all poor working people, quite demo- 
cratic, and very friendly. We are just 
close enough together to “borrow’”’ from 
but not quite close enough for backyard 
conversations. 

We have a garden, too. Lots and lots 
of flowers are rapidly filling up what used 
to be a wild tract, and in our backyard 
patch thrives potatoes, corn, tomatoes, 
cucumbers, beans and table greens. 

Oh, we live for ever so little! And 
we're getting ridiculously healthy. .. . 
Truly, we’re happy, for now we have a 
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Date Determined 
For Advance in Subscription Rates 


When we established this magazine, we prom- 
ised subscribers that our Introductory Subscrip- 
tion Rates would remain in effect until we reached 
the 500,000 subscription mark. 


We do not believe that in all the history of 
American Journalism there has ever been such 
whole-hearted support and encouragement from 
Charter Subscribers as has been the case with 
Better Homes and Gardens. 


As a result of remarkable assistance from our 
subscribers and readers, we are now nearing 
the half million goal which will close our Charter 
Subscription list. 


On just what day that goal will be reached, we 
can not now say. It will probably be early in 
December. But, we are going to give subscribers 
the benefit of the doubt as you will wish to be 
certain that your subscriptions will be accepted 
when you send them. 


Therefore, regardless of the exact day on 
which the fivehundredthousandthsubscrip- 
tion is received, we will accept new, renewal 
and extension subscriptions you send 
at the old rate, up to and including 
December 31st, 1924. 


Old Rate, 3 Full Years For $1 
New Rate, 60c For One Year 


You have friends and neighbors who are greatly inter- 
ested in improving and beautifying their homes. What- 
ever improvestheir homes, wi!l benefit your neighborhood, 
and make yours a better city in which to live. 


Your friends will be glad to learn of “our” magazine 
and will appreciate the saving they can make by sub- 
scribing at the old rate. 


Asubscription to Better Homes and Gardens makes 
a very acceptable Christmas gift. We shall be glad 
to send an attractive gift notification card to each 
one whose subscription you send if you mark it 


“Christmas Gift’’ 


Of course there will be the usual large volume of sub- 
scriptions mailed the latter part of December. Won’t 
you be kind enough to help us give you the best of ser- 
vice by sending such orders as you can at once. 


An order blank is enclosed. Act now and benefit your- 
self, and friends. We will appreciate your assistance and 
want you to tell us whenever we can serve you. 


Better Homes and Gardens 


E. T. Meredith, Publisher 


Des Moines, Iowa 
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“Saving money 
while the 
kettle boils’ 


“At last I’ve found the answer 
tothesyrupproblem. It’s Maple- 
ine!” Likeso many other women 
she had longed for a syrup that 
would win thecompleteapproval 
of her family ata price her thrifty 
purse could easily afford. 


She found the answer in 
Mapleine 

“Now I'm sa . ox while the 
kettle boils,” she said. “‘Mapleine is so 
easily made while breakfast j is cooking. 
And economical! Only twenty-two 
cents a quart for a syrup that is truly 
delicious. It has the rich old-fashioned 
flavor we all like so much—just new in 
economy, that’s all.” 


Mapleine for Fiavoring 
A — flavoring ob cake fillings, ingn, Sere. 
jeg, Pee a rite Pact free recipes. 


CRESCENT MFG. CO. 
12 West Connecticut St. 
Seattle, Washington 


There is only one ‘‘ Mapleine’'—accept no imitations 








MAPLEINE 


for Flavoring 
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lor Syrup - 





Enjoy a Really BroiledSteak! 


This wonderful utensil broils both sides of the 
meat at the same . and does it perfectly, mak- 
ing meat tender and retaining juices and full fla- 
= Used i rent on je A of <= ind of snove—oe, 
, Coa t producing smoke 0! 

Saar ond 9 without eoaier or - ee 
Requires no watching or turn 

steak, it broils —_ or pork ghichen, bom, hem. 
betteoce peru: pt Oo: 2a 


Badarst Mac Sovepeaectnt dette deter 
of experts. 


BROILET DISTRIBUTORS 
Dept. B., 26 East 40th St., New York City 





SEND NO MONEY. Just pay the postman. Your 

— ly oF are not completely satisfied. 
your 

now. Makes an THE HEJNN COMPANY 

ideal XMAS GIFT. 365 Florida St., Milwaukee 








Big Profits in Home enna 
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Conducted by Better Homes and Gardens readers 


This is your department and its value 


famil 
SI a Ue oll pe ter oe youtfavon 
Marshmallow Delight Pour onto a buttered plate and when 
1 envelope of gelatine 8 stale macaroons cool enough to handle pull until it be- 
cu d water : slice candied pine 


1 cup ‘I of boiling water apple 
44 cupful of sugar - noknge candied 


1 dozen marshmallows 

i pint of cream % wae ‘I blanched al- 

monds 

Dissolve gelatine in cold water. Put 
sugar in boiling water and cook until 
dissolved. Add gelatine and cold water 
and let cool. Cut fine the marshmallows, 
pineapple, cherries and almonds, grind 
the macaroons, and add to the cream 
which has been whipped stiff. Add the 
gelatine and flavor to suit taste. Serve 
with whipped cream.—Mrs. A. M.. Wis- 
consin. 

Cheese Straws 

1 poi of of qeted cheese Ben 


1 cupf 
\% teaspoonful of paprika 
Mix Pe dn flour and seasoning. Rub 
in butter as for pastry. Roll mixture 
thin and cut in long narrow strips. Bake 
in a medium oven. Serve with salad.— 
Mrs. 8S. M., Minnesota. 


Red Bean Salad 


1 can of red kidney beans 1 onion gianged Sno 
4 dozen sweet pickles ly or of 
1 teaspoonful of 


Mix with a dressing sale with vinegar 
drained from beets. 


of salt 
moat butter 


1 cupful of boiling beet 2 cous 

vine 1 teaspoonful of flour 
% cu pful of fo Butter size of walnut 
4% canmpecsibel of dry mus- Salt 

tard Pepper 


Mix dry ingredients, eggs and butter. 
Add to boiling vinegar, and cook, stir- 
ring meanwhile, until thick. Mix well 
with the beans and serve cold.—B. B. C., 
Indiana. 

Peanut Butter Fudge 


2 cupfuls of powdered % ae of sweet 


sugar 
2 teaspoonfuls of panent Resins 


Mix ingredients and place over flame. 
When it begins to boil vigorously cook 
five minutes. Beat, pour into buttered 

ans and cut in squares. Stir peanut 
aon from the bottom of the pan while 
cooking to keep it from sticking.—Mrs. 
J. L., Oklahoma. 


Date Loaf Candy 
3 cupfuls of sugar 06 cuafel of mull 
1 box of dates und of nuts 


# tableepoonfale butter 
Boil together the sugar and milk until 
it forms a soft ball in cold water. Add 
chopped dates, nuts and butter and stir 
until a dough is formed. Place on a 
damp cloth and form into a loaf. Slice 

and serve.—Miss J. M., Texas. 

Pulled Lemon Candy 
Take 4 hes fuls of  sngges vena sugar, 2 
tables of cider vinegar and 2 
cupf 7 boiling water. Boil until it 
forms a soft ball in cold water, then add 
2 tablespoonfuls of butter and cook to 
the hard ball stage. This is when the 
taffy will harden at once when dropped 
into cold water. Keep a cover on the 
a all the time and do not stir in the 

east or it will sugar. 


gins to harden and then stretch out on 
a marble slab or on a board sprinkled 
lightly with flour. The secret of this 
candy is in the pulling. Do not hold 
the whole mass in the hands while pull- 
ing, but hold at the ends, drawing it out, 
folding up, drawing again, and so on, 
lightly pressing the mass together: Then 
when cool, do not cut but break with 
hands or a knife handle and the holes 
will extend the full length of sticks and 
it will be light and fl Flavor with 
lemon while pulling. Any other preferred 
flavoring may be used. We often use 
almond or put cocoa on the candy just 
before pulling which makes a fine choco- 
late candy. A few drops of red fruit 
coloring makes a beautiful pink.—Mrs. 
R. E. 8., Ind 


Christmas Salad 


+ Paap Reed of lettuce $ sige tomato yt 
ery sweet green pepper 
1 small bunch of parsley 


Garnish salad plates with the lettuce, 
Slice the tomatoes in small pieces or 
cubes. Shred the celery, and part of the 
lettuce. Toss the ce ery, lettuce and 
tomatoes lightly together in a bowl and 
place a serving for each person on the 
salad plates. Garnish with small circles 
of green pepper and sprigs of parsley. 
Serve with French dressing or boiled 
dressing made as follows: 
ao 
‘same 

PePPes 36 cuptul of vinegar 

Put sugar, starch, salt, pepper « 1d 
curry powder in cooker. ‘add the well- 
beaten yolks of eggs and the milk, then 
the vinegar. Cook until thick and 
creamy, fold in stiffly beaten whites of 
cane. When cold use for six servings, 

a cupful of dressing blended with 
half a cupful of cream whipped stiff.— 
Mrs. I. .G., Alaska. 


Delicious Sandwich Filling 
Sete asting 2 “fa 
Boe Se me 
1 onion 


Célery seed or _ salt 
Put oil in a frying and add the 
tomatoes and onions. Break the i 
a bowl and stir until yolks are bro 
then add the milk and seasonings. Pour 
into the frying pan and stir until eggs are 
cooked.—Mrs. G. P., Indiana. 


American Chop Suey 
4 package spaghetti Seasoning 
6 onions Water 
1 green pepper 1 can of tomato soup 


Cook the spaghetti and slice and cook 
the onions separately. Cut the pepper 
in small Las post Put pees range 

r and seaso together wi 
al amount of welds pis yer until 
the beef is tender, then ‘add the tomate 
soup. This quantity i is sufficient for five 
or six servings.—M. C., New Jeisey. 
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GTPADY. sturdy growth is 
possible only to children 
who are both well fed and well 
nourished. Manyachild suffers - 
from malnutrition because he . 
assimilates only a small portion 
of the food he eats. 


Milk should play a prominent part 
in the child’s diet, and authorities 
have found that Knox Gelatine 
properly dissolved and added to 
cow’s milk increases by about 23% 
the amount of nourishment obtain- 
abl: from that milk. 


Growing children need Knox 
Gelatine in their every day diet, 
and fortunately there is no end to 
the de icious and different ways it 
can be introduced. 


One of the great advantages in 
gelatine dishes is that they delight 
the whole family—everyone is bene- 
ited by the addition of Knox 
*>arkling Gelatine to the dietary. 

For 4c in stamps to cover mail- 
ing, we will send free upon request 
“The Health Value of Gelatine’”— 
filled with valuable suggestions for 


all mothers who want to increase 
the vitality of their children. 


KNOX 


SPARKLING 


GELATINE 


**The Highest Quality for Health’’ 


Health Department 
Charles B. Knox Gelatine Co., Inc. 
142 Knox Avenue, Johnstown, N. Y. 


Bothpacei contain thesame plain Keli 
Golatine but the Antdubeet has 


wn it not asd wih the plang” 
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3 tablespoonfuls of apple nr 
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French Toast Pancakes 


cupful of water 
46 teas) ul of salt A, cupfuls of crack- 
1 cupful of condensed milk er crumbs 


Beat the eggs, add salt, milk and water. 
Stir well, then add cracker crumbs. 
Mix well and bake on a hot griddle iron. 
If the mixture is too thick, add a little 
milk. These are delicious with sirup and 
recipe serves three.—Mrs. W. J., Indiana. 

Pumpkin Tapioca Pudding 
2 agtae of stewed pump- 4 teaspoonful of gin- 
% cupful of browns 14 teaspoonful of salt 


34 cupful of granulated 1 teaspoonful of cin- 
tapioca namon 


Put ingredients into the upper part of 
a double boiler, and steam three-quarters 
of an hour. Serve hot or cold with 
cream.—Mrs. E. A., Illinois. 


Ham Toast 


2 eggs 2 tablespoonfuls of 
2 ounces of butter chopped ham 
Buttered toast 


Beat the eggs, add milk and ham. 
Season to taste. Melt butter, turn the 
mixture into a pan and stir over the fire 
until it thickens and is creamy. Cut 
buttered toast in neat squares and pile 
the mixture on them and serve.—N. &., 
California. 

- Star Canapes 

Toast star-shaped pieces of bread, 
Sprinkle with a thick layer of grated 
ume, seasoned with salt. Cut five 
long, narrow strips of pimento to lay on 
the star from the center to the points. 
Place in the oven and bake until the 
cheese is melted. Serve as a first course.— 
Z. G., Iowa. 


Apple Sauce Cream Pie 
1 cupful of sugar 2 tablespoonfuls of 
Yolks of 2 cornstarch 


eggs 
fuls of milk 4 teenpoontal of va- 


sauce 
Cook all ingredients but the apple 
sauce. When thick add apple sauce. 
Beat with whip, pour into a baked pastry 
shell, cover with meringue and brown.— 
Mrs. L. M., Oregon. 


Left-Over Roast Beef 


Slige left-over roast beef or pot roast 
ve in, peel potatoes and slice thin, 
and slice two onions. Make a layer of 
each in a round pan, add salt and pepper 
and left-over gravy. Add a pinch of 
celery seed and sprinkle the top with 
flour. Bake in a hot oven until the pota- 
toes are cooked. If there is no gravy 
left, add 1 tablespoonful of butter and a 
little water.—L. L., N. Y. 

Sardine Canapes 

Rub to a smooth paste half a can si 
sardines, yolks of 4 hard-boiled eggs, 
butter the size of an egg, mustard, pepper 
and vinegar to taste. 

Have bread toasted a nice yellow 
color. Spread the paste over slices. 
On the top lay the other half of the sar- 
dines, which have been cut into small 
strips. Let stand in the oven until very 
hot and serve at once.—Mrs. J. G., 
Tennessee. 


Sweet Sour Sauce 

2 cupfuls of hot water 

Juice of 1 lemon 

2 tablespoonfuls of sugar 

2 tablespoonfuls of jelly 

1 tablespoonful of corn starch 
_ Mix hot water, lemon juice, sugar and 
jelly. Bring to boiling point. Add 1 
tablespoonful of corn starch dissolved in 
a little cold water and stir until thick- 
ened. This is an excellent sauce for cot- 
tage, ay or any similar pudding— 
Mrs. T. P. N., Minn. 
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O NOT spend all Christ- 
mas morning in the 
kitchen. Make your Dessert 
and Salad with Knox Spark- 
ling Gelatine the day before 
and be free to enjoy the day. 
Also make your candies a few 
days ahead, pack in attractive 
boxes tied with ribbon andsend 
to your friends as Christmas 
gifts; you may also tie them 
on the Christmas tree, or give 
them as favors at the Christ- 
mas dinner. Special candy re- 
cipes will be sent you upon 
request. 


Christmas Plum Pudding 


1 envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine 
1 cup cold water 1 cup seeded raisins 
1 pint milk 1 cup sugar % cup dates 
1% squares chocolate i cup nuts 
¥4 teaspoon vanilla 44 cup currants 
3 egg whites Salt 


Soften gelatine in cold water ten minttes. 
Melt chocolate with part of the sugar; add 
a little of the milk, making a smooth paste. 
Put remainder of milk in double boiler, add 
chopped fruit. When boiling, add melted 
chocolate, sugar, salt, and soaked gelatine. 
Remove from fire; when mixture begins to 
thicken, add vanilla and nut meats, and 
lastly fold in beaten egg whites. Turn into 
wet mold decorated with whole nut meats 
and raisins. Chill, remove to serving dish 
and garnish with holly. Serve with whip- 
ped cream, sweetened and flavored, or with 
@ currant jelly sauce. 


Other Holiday Recipes—Free 


For every home meal—every social 
occasion—there are many original 
and delightful recipes in Mrs. Knox’s 
books. Sent free with a book on ““The 
Health Value of Gelatine” for your 
grocer’s name and 4c for postage. 


KNOX 


SPARKLING 
CESOTINE 


Charles B. Knox Gelatine Co., Inc. 


142 Knox Avenue, Johnstown, N. Y. 





Both contain the same plain Sparkling 

Granulated Gelatine, but the “Acidulated” has 

an extra envelope ones ae Navoring, but 
not mized with the gelatine. 
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CANNOT commend too highly the enterprise and 

vision of The Garden Flowers Society of Indianapolis 
in the flower shows which it sponsors each season. And 
none the less to be commended is the Bankers’ Trust 
Company of that city in whose lobby the shows are 
held. Recently, when the annual dahlia show was held 
great crowds thronged the lobby. 

It is a fine thing to see a great business make room 
for vases of flowers, and invite the public to enjoy 
them. It all goes to show that the finer longings, well 
gratified, make for the most satisfied type of living. 
The Bankers’ Trust Company of Indianapolis—and 
many other business houses elsewhere—have shown a 
real appreciation of the forces which make for better 
advertising and, indeed, for better business. 


RUSKIN produced one of the strongest pen pictures 
in our literature when he described London as 
follows: “That great foul city, rattling, growling, smok- 
ing, stinking; a ghastly heap of fermenting brickwork, 
pouring out poison at every pore!”’ 

That awful characterization was not merely an in- 
dictment of London, but an indictment of every city 
which has not looked to the welfare of the greatest 
number of its citizens. Cities too often exist for profit 
alone, and not for the greater profit of better living 
conditions, more healthful surroundings and greater 
beauty. In our race for dollars let us not forget that 

icture: “a ghastly heap of fermenting brickwork, pour- 
ing out poison at every pore!” 


A SUSsOnIsER traveling thru Indiana writes that 
he saw the following sign in the window of a bank: 
“No man can plow a field by turning it over in his 
mind. Start a savings account now.” 

This advice is, of course, always timely. Of all of 
Nature’s creatures man is habitually the most improvi- 
dent. The instinct for saving—for not wasting—his 
substance seems less important to him in his time of 
plenty than it should. But the value of that sign lies 
in other directions, too. Your “field” may mean more 
than saving money. Emerson called attention to the 
fact that on the great face of the clock of time there is 
only one word, and that is: “NOW!” 


ETTER HOMES AND GARDENS in Nineteen 
Twenty-five will be bigger and better than ever. 
We now have 500,000 subscribers and the list is still 
growing. A year ago I promised that the magazine 
would be better than ever before in Nineteen Twenty- 
four. We have kept the faith, for if you will look back 
over each number you will see the great progress each 
issue has shown. We have a wonderful file of material 
ready for the new year and many new features. Home- 
makers everywhere are finding BETTER HOMES 
AND GARDENS increasingly necessary. And if we 
can continue to merit your good will and approval, we 
will continue to grow even more necessary to you. 


OUSANDS of our readers will be saddened to 
learn of the untimely death of Mr. B. H. Farr, of 
Wyomissing, Pennsylvania. Mr. Farr was my friend, 
and the friend of every garden lover. He was an 
originator of numerous new iris, a lover and grower of 
aang delphiniums and other perennials. At the 
National Peony Show at Des Moines, on the last 
day of the show, I had a visit of several hours with him, 





in which I came to know and appreciate him for the 
man he was. 

His slogan, “Better plants—by Farr,”’ was not only 
an advertising catch-phrase, but a real creed. He did 
much thru his tireless efforts as originator, grower and 
judge at flower shows, to live up to that creed. He 
passed at a time when we could little afford to lose him. 
But his life was not in vain; modest himself, he gave 
much to the beauty-loving world, and long years to 
come his influence will be felt in our gardens. 


| = is a process of adaptation. It seems that we 
were born to get acquainted with ourselves. We 
have no choice in the weapons placed in our hands, but 
the extent to which we succeed depends upon the 
extent to which we adapt ourselves to our surroundings 
and make the most of them. Not how much we have 
done, but how well we have overcome our handicaps, is 
the real basis of comparison. 


’ 


\VERE you ever lonesome?” a man said to me one 
night out under the stars. It struck me like a 
knife, and I was silent. One—two—three—four times 
flashed into mind quickly; but one—how it made me 
shudder to think of it! 

He, too, was silent—shuddering, perhaps. Then he 
spoke: “The lonesomest I ever was, was in an eastern 
city. It was two years of nightmare, It just grows and 
grows on you until you can hardly hold your own. 
Funny, isn’t it, that man can be so lonesome when we 
have so many people around?” 

Together, we studied the silent stars a moment, then 
we looked into each other’s faces an instant. Each 
knew what the other thought. Then we fell to talking 
of other things, as men will when they inadvertently 
touch upon the things locked so close to their inner 
feelings. “Funny, isn’t it, that man can be so lonesome 
when so many people are around?” 


HE other night at our house we each had a generous 
bowl of corn bread and whole milk. This and noth- 
ing more. I need not tell those of you who are accus- 
tomed to simple fare how good it was, or how satisfying. 
I do want to commend at least one meal of simple fare 
each day to those of you who are not accustomed to it. 
We adults eat one-third more than we require. Auto- 
intoxication, caused largely by overeating, is the most 
potent enemy of good health we have nowadays. When 
we eat even a little more than we need, the system is 
overcharged, the digestive organs clogged, and the 
whole sensitive structure of the physical body imperiled. 
Try a simple bowl of milk and mush or corn bread 
some night this week. And, at other meals, be sure 
you have plenty of roughage—whole wheat, bran, etc. 
Eat an apple a day. Drink plenty of water. Sleep 
with the windows open. Breathe deeply. Exercise! 


] WRITE many letters each week to subscribers in all 
parts of the country. We visit about lawns, gardens, 
and home-making problems. Sometimes, it is possible 
to give real help in solving these problems. Many send 
pictures of their gardens, or homes; others, a bit of 
experience which we use in these 

Won’t you send in your suggestion or 
criticism now? It is a pleasure to hear , 
from you and a double pleasure when \ 

we can help you. 
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